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THE YUWIPI CULT OF THE OGLALA AND SICANGU TETON SIOUX 


Stephen E. Feraca 


Abstract 


The Yuwipi Cult of the Teton Sioux 
falls into the category of the Plains 
darkened room or darkened tent cere- 
monies involving monsters, usually 
diminutive. This type of ceremony 
with the tieing and subsequent free- 
ing of the shaman by his personal 
spirits is old on the Plains but is 
also a circumpolar complex. A Wood- 
land past, with some elements 
surviving from the even earlier south- 
eastern home, is evident in various 
practices and artifacts connected 
with the cult. 

The author takes issue with a pre- 
vious statement that Yuwipi is like 
the Peyote cult marginal to the Teton 
religion. Rather, Yuwipi embodies 
all the basic elemerits of Teton cul- 
tism while peyotism lacks many of 
these. 

A specific Yuwipi meeting is des- 
cribed in detail - the preliminary 
arrangments with the shaman, sweat 
bath procedures, food preparation 
for the ceremony, preparation of the 
meeting room, as well as_ the altar 
and sacred area, scarification of 
volunteers, and finally the lights- 
out sessions of the Yuwipi ceremony. 

It is concluded that, despite many 
stories of trickery common through- 
out the Sioux country, Yuwipi devo- 
tees continue to believe in the power 
of the Yuwipi men, 


The most popular of the traditional cults 
on the Pine Ridge and Rosebud reserva- 
tions is the Yuwipi cult, originally named 
for the practice of tying and wrapping 
the shaman. Alth Yuwipi translates 
as "they wrap him up", the spirits "used" 
or owned by these shamans are referred 
to as “yuwipi" the etymology being large - 
ly ignored by the Sioux. 

It is often difficult to define a Teton 


Sioux cult in terms of membership. 1 

Membership in Yuwipi, if we may use the 

term, is determined solely by attendance 

at "meetings" (the Sioux rarely use the 

English work"'ceremony'). Any sociologi- 

cal full blood or borderline mixed blood 

who attends at least one meeting or "sing" 
(lowanpi) during the year can be classed 

as a Yuwipi devotee. Initiations are un- 
known, except in the case of one shaman 

confiding in another. The devotees are 
participants insofar as the adult males 

ordinarily partake of the sweat bath which 
usually precedes the ceremony, and all 

“help the yuwipi man sing’ while the meet- 
ing is in progress. 

Yuwipi is a cult which falls into the cate- 
gory of the Plains darkened room or 
darkened tent ceremonies involving mon- 
sters, usually diminutive. This type of 
ceremony, with the tying and subsequent 
freeing of the shaman by his personal 
spirits, is old to the Plains and known to 
many far flung tribes. It is also a circum- 
polar complex. Lewis and Clark mention 
the "little people" among the Sioux; and it 
is the writer's belief that the original 
Yuwipi men specialized in being untied by 
small, hairy, man-like monsters. A 
Woodland past, possibly some elements 
surviving from the even earlier south- 
eastern home, seems to be evident when 
various practices and artifacts connected 
with the cult are taken into account. The 
earthen altars, for example, and the pre- 
ference for white sacrificial dogs definite 
ly preceded the Teton trek westward. The 
altars are evidently variations of South- 
eastern fireplaces. Most of the deities 
known to contemporary Oglala and Sicangu 
tribesmen were also revered by their 
Minnesota ancestors. 

A publication of South Dakota State Col- 
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lege describes Yuwipi as marginal to 
Teton religion and in that sense to be 
equated with the peyote cult.( Malan and 
Jesser 1959). This is debatable since 
this cult embodies all the basic elements 
of Teton Sioux cultism while peyote 
certainly lacks many of these same ele- 
ments. 

A Yuwipi meeting has never been de- 
scribed in detail in the literature, eth- 
nological or otherwise. For this reason 
a meeting witnessed by the writer and a 
fellow student, Walter Karp, from Colum- 
bia University, will be described in detail. 

When one wishes aid of a shaman, he 
approaches with a pipe or some Durham 
tobaccc. The shaman will smoke, listen 
to the story, and decide whether to take 
the case or not.If the shaman specializes 
in Yuwipi, he usually instructs the seeker 
to prepare afeast for the meeting as well 
as to obtain the required cloth and to- 
bacco offerings;and he designates a house 
in which the meeting is to be held. The 
house usually consists of a single room; 
ordinarily a sweat lodge is erected near- 
by. In this instance the aid of an elderly 
Oglala was enlisted. He introduced us to 
a Yuwipi man who was planning to hold a 
meeting at the old man's house. Through 
an agreement it became necessary to 
give some money to a member of the 
house owner's family to purchase the 
items for the "feed". By this act the wri- 
ters reluctantly became the "promoters" 
of the ceremony. Fortunately the conduct 
of the meeting was in no way adversely 
affected by this participation. It is sus- 
pected that the shaman had been previous- 
ly approached by other persons bearing 
the usual tobacco gifts. 

The entire ceremony to be described 
here, including the sweat bath rite, will 


COVERED SWEAT LODGE 


be referred to as the Loafer Camp meet- 
ing Since it was held at the Loafer Camp 
Road community on Pine Ridge reserva- 
tion in June, 1956. While reading this 
account, the reader must remember that 
this is the method by which a particular 
shaman conducted the meeting on this one 
occasion. He, like many others, has been 
known to change some features of his own 
ceremonies. 


THE INIKAGAPI OR SWEAT BATH 


Inikagapi (they revitalize themselves) is 
undoubtedly the oldest ritual known to the 
Tetons. It precedes practically every re- 
ligious ceremony and is often held for its 
own sake. It is rarely conducted as a 
purely salutary activity, corresponding to 
a Turkish bath in this respect. Inikagapi 
is primarily a religious rite for prayer 
and purification rather than a healthful 
exercise. 

The sweat bath lodge (ini ti) is common- 
ly found near the houses of older full 
bloods. The lodge in our host's yard was 
typically constructed of willows bent to 
form an igloo-like framework about 7 feet 
in diameter and 4 feet high. Colored 
cloth offerings (waunyanpi) and Durham 
sacks from previous baths were tied to 
the framework. New offerings were 
added when the shaman (yuwipi wicasa) 
arrived on the scene. The entrance of the 
lodge was at the west; an earthen mound, 
representing the earth itself, was about 3 
feet from the entrance; and the fire pit 
was situated about 7 feet from this mound 
- all features being in a straight line. 

Contrary to much that has been written 
about this rite, there is no pattern for the 
position of the sweat lodge, ie., for the 
orientation of the entrance. The owner 


MOUND WITH PIPE FIRE PIT 


4, 


Fig. 1 - Sweat Bath Rite - Loafer Camp Meeting 
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or builder may favor a particular direc- 
tion or orientation, this being an expres- 
sion of Sioux individualism. 

The fire was started by the aged house 
owner at about 6 in the evening, the stones 
placed at the bottom of the pit having been 
chosen only for their heat resistant proper 
ties. There was absolutely no ceremony 
connected with the gathering of the fire- 
wood or the starting of the fire. Paper, 
broken boxes, and trash were piled on 
top of the stones; then kerosene was pour- 
ed on and ignited with a match. 

Our companion and interpreter, Victor 
Grass, offered himself as peawan or fire 
keeper. This pleased our host but our 
refusal to partake of the bath itself did 
not. It was pointed out that, as promoters 
of the ceremonywwe should enter the lodge 
when all was ready. Several men, all 
known to the author, had now arrived and 
had begun to undress. A single canvas 
had been placed over the frame before 
the fire was started; now, quilts were 
placed over this by the other men. 

Constant joking was indulged in by all 
present and included any humorous 
references to the salutary nature of the 
bath. The Yuwipi man arrived less than 
an hour after the fire was started. He 
bore the cloth and tobacco offerings; and 
after tying these to the framework, he 
began to scatter sage about the floor of 
the lodge - sage which the children had 
gathered nearby. The shaman then re- 
turned to the house to get a small pipe 
with an L-shaped catlinite bowl. This 
pipe and its case were handled with sage 
and laid against the earthen mound, the 
stem pointing towards the fire. 

The Yuwipi man called for a bucket of 
water anda dipper. Five of the Indians 
present, all men, entered the lodge on 
their hands and knees, most of them wear- 
ing underdrawers which they removed 
upon entering - an effort to prevent the 
rain that was threatening. 

After seating himself to the right of the 
entrance and placing the bucket before 
him, the shaman asked for 6 stones. Be- 
fore removing his clothes one of the men 
had stated that solemnity and silence 
were to accompany the placing of these 
first 6 stones in the hole at the center of 
the lodge. This custom was not observed 
as some of the participants were still 
joking and talking. 
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The peawan carried the stones with a 
pitchfork and then secured the quilts near 
the entrance. After some water was 
poured on the stones, the Yuwipi man in- 
toned the first of several rhymed prayers 
in an archaic form of speech. As the 
steam filled the lodge and the participants 
slapped and rubbed themselves, the sha- 
man addressed tunkasila (parental grand- 
father), a term commonly used for a 
great many of the figures known to Sioux 
cosmology. The Yuwipi are always ad- 
dressed in this manner. 

Each distinct topic was preceded by the 
salutation "hoi, tunkaSila" and answered 
by "haus" from the other participants. 
The shaman prayed for the fire tender, 
the promoters and their families, for 
wild animals and birds, for children, and 
for servicemen - specifying those state- 
side, overseas, and traveling across the 
water. He included Wakan Tanka in his 
verses. 

Another stone was called for and at this 
time the author decided to enter the lodge 
with a jovial latecomer, Mark Yellow Boy, 
who arrived equipped with his washcloth 
and towel. Definite approval accompanied 
our entrance,the shaman stating that now 
all was well. The heat inside the lodge 
was almost unbearable,but this in no way 
affected the excellent voice of the princi- 
pal singer who sat at the rear of the lodge. 
The singing was started on a very high 
pitch and the others joined in loudly. The 
shaman provided accompaniment by rapid 
ly striking the bucket with the dipper. 
Most of the songs had very few words; 
other consisted entirely of nonsense 
syllables. 

Another rhymed prayer was chanted by 
the shaman; more singing was followed 
by more hot stones and more steam until, 
to the great relief of the uninitiated eth- 
nology student, the flap was opened and 
the shaman requested the pipe. Since the 
wind was quite strong, the previously 
filled pipe was not lit by the peawan but 
by the man sitting across from the sha- 
man and to the left of the entrance. The 
pipe was held in both hands, bowl away 
from the body and stem pointed upwards. 
The pipe was passed clockwise in the 
traditional manner, and before each par- 
ticipant smoked, he said ""mitakuye oyasin" 
(my relatives all). The others responded 
"hau" while rubbing sage on their glisten- 
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ing bodies. After the shaman finished 
smoking, he reached out and replaced the 
pipe on the mound. The lodge was closed 
by the peawan and the sweating was re- 
sumed. 

Rhymed prayers and more group sing- 
ing followed until the hottest and largest 
stone was requested by the shaman. The 
grunts of approval were loud as all the 
remaining water was poured on. The 
pipe was again passed and thus ended the 
inikagapi. Ignoring the old time practice, 
the modern participants rarely drench 
themselves with cold water upon leaving 
the lodge. The house owner again waved 
his arms to the setting sun and we 
dressed. The meeting was to begin short- 


ly. 
THE LOAFER CAMP YUWIPI MEETING 


The food for the feast had been prepared 
in the house by the women during and 
after the sweat bath. All cooking, done 
at one end of the large, single room 
house, was completed by the time the 
meeting began at 10 o'clock. The entire 
affair, including the feast, lasted until 
just before midnight. This was a Satur- 
day night. 

Nine adult males were present, but no 
teen age boys; several teen-age girls 
accompanied their mothers. Women and 
small children numbered over 20 and 
greatly enlarged this gathering as they 
do other Teton assemblages. 


Preparation of the Room 


Most of the furniture had been moved 
outside the house, bedrolls being placed 
against 2 of the walls as seats. A large 
quilt,to be used later in wrapping the sha- 
man, was hanging on a nail in the central 
pillar of the room. When we entered the 
room, the house owner's daughter who 
was also the wife of the principal singer 
was busily tacking tarpaper and canvas 
over the windows. The door was open but 
tarpaper and blankets were ready to be 
placed over it. Although all Catholic 
religious pictures had been removed 
from the walls, a small rosary had been 
overlooked. 

Before shutting and covering the door 
the devotees had seated themselves on 
the bedrolls, the men, including the 


singers with drums, sitting on one side 
of the room and the women and children 
on the other side. The men had removed 
their hats. 


Preparation of the Altar and Sacred Area 


While the room was prepared and the 
devotees were seating themselves, the 
Yuwipi man took his ceremonial articles, 
(wowakan)from an old suitcase and began 
to arrange them on the wooden floor. On 
a piece of paper roughly a foot square, 
earth had been poured and smoothed into 
a circle by a spotted eagle feather. One 
large tomato can and 6 smaller ones, all 
bearing their labels, had been filled with 
earth and arranged behind the earthen 
altar (makakagapi) along the south wall. 
Sticks about 2 feet long to which had been 
tied cloth offerings were placed in these 
smaller cans. The larger can held a 
longer stick with the Sioux symbol repre - 
senting "all that is'( wakan,)a cross with- 
in a circle, in this instance quilled. 
Dangling below the symbol were several 
spotted tail feathers of the eagle, and 
surrounding this larger staff were 4 
small sticks bearing white and dark blue 
ribbons. 

Why the shaman took the time to arrange 
these offerings along the wall is inexpli- 
cable since he removed all the sticks, 
with the attached offerings, and held them 
over the steam bucket brought in from 
the fire by a singer. The articles were 
purified as water was poured onto the hot 
stones in the bucket. The large can with 
its original offerings and symbol remain- 
ed immediately behind the earthen altar; 
the other cans were placed about the 
room, outlining a rectangle. The sha- 
man maintained a definite pattern in 
placing the cans with their colored cloths. 
Four of the cloths represented the cardi- 
nal points;the other 2 larger cloths repre- 
sented the zenith and the nadir. Two of 
the 6 containers held blue cloths, 1 held 
white, 1 red, 1 yellow, and 1 black. 

Canli wapahta (tied tobacco) was ar- 
ranged on the floor behind the cans. This 
commonly used ceremonial item consists 
of minute pieces of cloth, each containing 
no more than a few grains of tobacco. The 
miniature bags ideally should be tied with 
the same piece of string. The length of 
canli wapahta laid on the floor was more 
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than 30 feet long, each of the more than 
400 pinches of tobacco constituting 
separate prayers and offerings to that 
number of "little men", (wicaSa cikala). 

Within the sacred area enclosed by the 
tobacco strings the shaman arranged a 
cellophane package of herbs which were 
not used, 2 small gourds (wakmuga), and 
a length of braided sweetgrass (wacanga). 
A bone whistle, also unused, was placed 
between the large can and the earthen 
altar, amc a beautifully decorated cat- 
linite pipe with a T-shaped bowl was 
solemnly placed in front of the altar. 

At this point everyone, including small 
children who had not participated in the 
sweat bath,filed clockwise, or to the left 
of the steaming bucket, and returned to 
their seats. As this purificatory rite was 
held, the shaman rolled up the sleeves of 
his rather grimy shirt and repeated some 
aspects of his vision. He announced that 
he would make use of lightning medicine 
or power - speaking entirely in Lakota as 
did everyone else during the meeting ex- 
cept one of the singers who occasionally 
instructed me. The shaman, as he con- 
cluded his initial speech, drew the ap- 
propriate designs in the earth with his 
index finger. As 3 of the women returned 
from the steam bucket, they placed 
offerings of Durham sacks, canli wapahta, 
and a razor blade on the altar. The sha- 
man outlined the earth circle with the 
tobacco strings (sometimes referred to 
as rosaries)and placed the Durham sacks 
around the altar after stripping the paper 
from them. 

Sage was passed to the left by the prin- 
cipal singer who also served as an assis- 
tant, each person in the room placing a 
bit over the right ear. After warning me 
to keep the sage my friend, Oliver Red 
Cloud, also added that by doing so ''the 
Yuwipi will know you". An aromatic 
dried flower was handed to each person 
with which to rub himself as an added 
protection. 

The sacred area and all of the devotees 
were further protected and purified by 
the assistant who lit an end of the sweet- 
grass rope with the lantern and waved it 
around the room. Everything was puri- 
fied, including the altar, the prayer cloths, 
and the heads of everyone present. Dur- 
ing this purification the shaman twisted 
a sun symbol of sage from the pile thrown 
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into the sacred area by one of the men. 
He placed this symbol on the floor. 

The pipe was then filled by the shaman 
without its being lifted from the floor. 
With a quick flourish to the 4 directions 
the first pinch of tobacco was carefully 
placed in the bowl. With the filling of 
the pipe the sanctity of the altar and the 
ceremonial area was assured. 


Scarification of the Volunteers 


Three women walked in turn into the 
sacred area, faced the main altar, and 
held the pipe which was proffered them 
by the shaman. The method of holding 
the pipe, bowl facing the devotee, diffe red 
from that in sweat bath use.AS a woman 
held the pipe in both hands, stem outward, 
the shaman cut the minute pieces of flesh 
from her arm with the razor blade. The 
pieces of flesh were placed in the gourds 
as offering to the Yuwipi. The blood 
flowed freely until the shaman's assistant 
wiped the wounds with some sage. The 
gourds were returned to their place on 
the floor. 

After the ceremony it was learned that 
the first woman made this sacrifice for 
a grandson who had recently been cured; 
the second woman for a son who was in 
the army overseas. The last woman, the 
wife of the assistant, had pieces of flesh 
taken from both arms in thanksgiving 
(wopila) for her baby who had survived a 
long illness. This shaman is the only one 
who indulges in such bloodletting at 
present. 

Those men with drums (the flat or one- 
sided variety is usually in evidence at 
cult meetings) held them and the beaters 
in readiness; the shaman was alone in 
the sacred area. It was understood that 
all others would remain seated while the 
lights were out. 


First Lights-Out Session 


After the sole lantern was blown out, 
there was perfect silence. A tre- 


mendous whack on the principal singer's 
drum started an indescribable din. The 
opening phrases of the Yuwipi songs were 
as high pitched as was possible for the 
singers. The drumming was purposely 
discordant, quite unlike dancing songs in 
which several singers beat one large 
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drum. Everyone in the room, particular- 
ly the women and children, fairly screech- 
ed. The shrilling of the children on the 
closing phrases of each song cannot be 
described. After constant singing for 
perhaps 15 minutes the lantern was lit. 
The Yuwipi had not yet arrived. 

The shaman announced that he would be 
tied by his assistants and subsequently 
released by the Yuwipi when they arrived 
or the scene. He also stated that shiny 
cbjects were dangerous and requested 
the writer to remove his metal rimmed 
glasses. Mirrors are usually covered 
during cult meeting for fear of lightning 
(wakinyan). 

A rawhide length was produced with 
which the shaman's hands and feet were 
tied while he was standing. He appeared 
without shoes when the lamp was lit and 
his shirt was now removed. The quilt 
was taken from the pillar, wrapped a- 
round him so that even his head was 
covered, and then more rawhide was 
wrapped around the entire figure. Amid 
some muffled grunting he was laid face 
down on the sage bed with his head to- 
ward the altar. After again waving some 
lighted sweetgrass around the altar and 
the wrapped figure, the assistant, took 
his seat and picked up his drum. The 
lantern was blown out. 


Second Lights-Out Session 


Some piteous moans announced the en- 
trance of the spirits which the shaman 
named in a muffled voice. Iktomi, a 
spidery gnome, was there. Tunktanka 
(the Rat), Kate Oganko (Swift Wind), 
Cetan HowaSte (Good Voiced Hawk),Wanbli 
Qganko (Swift Eagle), Pejuta Wakan 
(Holy Medicine), and Wankakia (Flying 
About) were all present. 

Various noises, such as pounding on the 
walis,were heard while the devotees sang 
lustily. The gourds glowed with a blue- 
green color and began to fly about the 
room as the Yuwipi took their offerings. 
They struck the 4 walls, floor, and ceil- 
ing often quite close to the heads of the 
participants. In this respect the ethnolo- 
gists seemed to be especially favored by 
the Yuwipi. 

When relative quiet was achieved, some 
of the devotees, in no particular order, 
addressed the spirits through the shaman. 


Each phrase was addressed to tunkasila 
and answered by muffled grunts or brief 
comments from the shaman. Each of the 
women who had made sacrifices recited 
a lengthly account of their troubles. The 
owner of the house spoke about his sick 
grandchildren and the author, in English, 
explained his interest in Sioux cere- 
monialism, the remarks being interpreted 
and embellished by my companion among 
the singers. The shaman answered that 
it was impossible for us to learn "all 
about" Yuwipi. 

A rhymed prayer by the shaman, during 
which the devotees held their hands over 
their faces, was followed by more sing- 
ing. The song consisted almost entirely 
of the typical nonsense syllables but con- 
tained one important phrase, Icimani iapi 
(they go on a special trip). The Yuwipi 
would soon leave for the caves, clouds, 
woods, or water where they reside in 
order to bring the required power, medi- 
cine, or answers to the shaman. Their 
presence continued for a while as was 
evident from the pounding noises, moans, 
and flashing gourds. The drum beat was 
changed for another song and then the 
lantern was lit, revealing the shaman 
completely free of all his bonds. The 
quilt was folded neatly in its original 
place on the pillar. The light was quickly 
extinguished. 


Third Lights-Out Session 


The shaman made some brief remarks, 
some of them laugh provoking. Several 
songs were featured during this session. 
One song attracted our attention since it 
was addressed to Wakan Tanka, proving 
that the supreme power was not entirely 
ignored in favor of lesser spirits.Another 
song, addressed to tunkaSila, revealed 
an aspect of Sioux cultism that is quite 
fascinating. A translation of the song 
should be self explanatory: 


"Grandfather(s) I give you this pipe 
of me. If you do this I will pray for 
you also". 


While this song was shrilled to the 
spirits (plural); Oliver Red Cloud ad- 
vised me that if we had brought a dog for 
the feast the pipe would have danced. At 
most cult meetings dog meat is the main 
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dish. If it is to be eaten ceremonially, 
usually the dog is painted and then stran- 
gled. The carcass is then singed and 
boiled with the skin on. A close friend 
from Pine Ridge reservation told me that 
a Yuwipi man whom he had requested to 
attend his sick father required chicken 
for the feast. My informant stated in no 
uncertain terms that the shaman liked 
chicken better than dog and expressed 
disgust with his selfish attitude. 

The gourds flitted violently about amid 
pounding and banging on the walls ;and 
then, with a loud swish created by a blank- 
et passed over the heads of the people the 
Yuwipi took their 1eave. The lamp was 
lit and the more formal part of the meet- 
ing had ended. 

The shaman jested with several persons. 
One of the singers laughingly revealed 
that the rawhide used in tying the shaman 
was rolled into a tight ball in his jacket 
pocket. The Yuwipi put it there, he said. 

After dismantling the altar and the 
sacred area the shaman returned the 
ceremonial items to his suitcase. The 
Durham offerings were thrown to the 
singers and accepted with thanks. One 
of the women who had previously address- 
ed tunkaSila was handed the red cloth 
that had been tied to one of the sticks. 
Another woman was given some of the 
canli wapahta, both of these gifts signi- 
fying that the Yuwipi would treat their 
requests favorably. The writer knows of 
another occasion when some distraught 
parents were given a black cloth by the 
shaman. They would soon receive, he 
informed them, a letter from the War 
Department to the effect that their son 
was dead. 

The pipe was passed to an old woman 
sitting near the altar. She lit it, said 
"mitakuye oyasin", and after a few puffs 
passed it toher left. Everyone, includ- 
ing very small children, took the pipe and 
repeated the ceremonial phrase. As in 
the sweat bath, a chorus of "haus" ans- 
wered each repetition of the phrase. The 
pipe was then placed in the suitcase and 
the feast began. 

Plates, cups,and eating utensils were 
passed to the left by the girls - men's 
side first. The meal, typical of the 
full bloods, consisted of boiled beef, 
soup containing very little meat, store 
white bread, and crackers soaked in 
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warmed tomatoes. 


While the devotees 
were eating, the author was thanked pub- 
licly by the house owner for the feast. 
No one made any remarks about the lack 
of dog meat. 

The plates were removed and the prin- 
cipal singer passed water to the left 
starting with the men's side. Everyone 
remained seated as the singer handed 
each person a dipperful of water from the 
bucket he carried. Before or after drink- 
ing all said 'mitakuye oyasin'' and were 
answered in the usual manner. With the 
passing of the water the ceremony was 
officially brought to a close. The devotees 
began to leave, some taking their bedrolls 
with them. It was near midnight. 


CONCLUSION 


Most Teton shamans, particularly the 
Yuwipi men, are jacks of all trades in- 
cluding in their repertoire curing, coun- 
selling, finding missing persons or lost 
articles, and occasionally predicting 
future events. Despite the many stories 
of trickery told throughout the Sioux 
country, the devotees continue to believe 
in the power of the Yuwipi men, ignoring 
these stories or in some cases actually 
accepting the noises and flashes as part 
of the show. The author has spoken toa 
young mixed blood who was paid by a 
shaman to manipulate gourds and to rub 
his fur covered arms over the faces of 
the devotees at a Yuwipi meeting. The 
same singers are often used by a variety 
of shamans and may themselves be passa- 
ble magicians. Some of the older and 
more experienced shamans, among them 
Yuwipi men, are rather adept at "making 
the spirits talk" from various points 
around the room. Often the voices seem 
to be emanating from the ceiling. 

Certain elements among the Sioux have 
often tried to expose the Yuwipi men as 
frauds, usually without success. Horn 
Chips, now dead, can be considered one 
of those Yuwipi men who greatly added 
to the cult's popularity. For one thing 
his spirits spoke in many different 
voices, and all his prophecies are said 
to have been fulfilled. Some years ago, 
by order of Superintendent Gleason who 
was in charge of Pine Ridge Reservation, 
Horn Chips' meeting was held in a lighted 
room. Indian police were present and 
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the police chief himself carefully tied 
and wrapped the Yuwipi man. Lights 
flashed on the ceiling (distracting every- 
one's attention). Horn Chips was untied 
when the flashing ceased. It is under- 
standable that many Sioux refer to him 
as the "real Yuwipi man". 

A Yuwipi man from Kyle on Pine Ridge 
Reservation afforded us some very un- 
usual explanations concerning some of the 
concepts and practices associated with 
the cult. "The Yuwipi man", he said, 
"has to be like a rock, just as Christ said 
He shall build His church upon a rock". 
This informant declared that the earthen 
mound near the sweat lodge represents 
the hill on which Christ fasted, and that 
sage is used inSioux ceremonialism since 
it is "mentioned in the Bible". 

This shaman further observed that the 
rattles or gourds are used by the Yuwipi 
because they do not wish to touch the 
filled people". He is one of those Teton 
Sioux who equates the canli wapahta with 
a Catholic rosary. When he was asked 
why, if Yuwipi was so Christian in con- 
cept and practice, Christian religious 
articles were removed before the meeting, 
this shaman declared that he did not re- 
move them, that he considered them a 
great aidto his communing with the 
spirits. 

Yuwipi, regardless of how my friend 
from Kyle feels about the matter, is not 
to be considered a Christian cult although 
some of the shamans may have very 
slightly modified their meetings along 
those lines. The writer considers Yuwipi 
as a non-Christian cult, embodying most 
of the native religious beliefs, and exis- 
ting side by side with the Christian 
churches, tomato cans, dilapidated cars, 
and jukeboxes. It is so widespread on 
Pine Ridge and Rosebud that many Tetons 
think of shamanistic practices only in 
terms of Yuwipi. The cult has lately 
spread to other Sioux reservations where 
it was probably known in former days but 
had disappeared. 

Yuwipi is a good show and a relief from 
the boredom of reservation life, the 
loneliness, and the frustrations of un- 
successfully attempting to ape the white 
man. Even the lukewarm devotee, the 
person who suspects trickery, will be 
attracted to a meeting such as that in 
which the Yuwipi man was found with his 


head stuck in a stove pipe. Spirits plac- 
ing the shaman in ridiculous situations 
is a phenomenon well known to many 
Plains tribes. 

The day after the Loafer Camp meeting, 
a Sunday, the writer was treated to a 
sight which well illustrated Teton re- 
ligious tolerance All of the male singers, 
with their families who were present at 
the meeting, were observed attending 
mass at Holy Rosary Mission. The same 
afternoon these people were present at 
another memorial mass at Wounded Knee 
chapel following a feast given on the 
chapel grounds in honor of a deceased 
Sioux by his family. The singers were 
quite willing to speak with me concerning 
the previous night's Yuwipi meeting. 
During the rest of the summer 2 more 
Yuwipi meetings were held at the same 
house, and in late August the house owner 
performed hanble ceya (vision quest) and 
gave a big dog feast after obtaining his 
vision. 


1] prefer to regard the "Dakota" as the 
Sioux Proper or simply Sioux and the 
"Teton Dakota'' as Teton Sioux or Lakota. 
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THE OLSON MOUND (39BF223) IN BUFFALO COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Robert W. Neuman 


Abstract 


A low, dome-shaped, earthern tumu- 
lus was excavated during the summer 
of 1957. The mound contained poorly 
preserved remains of a _ secondary 
burial in a shallow, sub-mound pit. 
Three individuals were represented 
in the burial. 

Artifactual associations were 
sparse.They consisted of one simple- 
stamped body sherd, 2 end scrapers,4 
knives; 1 drill and 3 mealing stone 
fragments. 

Similarities between this mound and 
other sites in the vicinity are dis- 
cussed. An appendix contains the 
analysis of the identifiable skeletal 
material, 


INTRODUCTION 


During July of 1957, a field party of the 
Missouri Basin Project, Smithsonian 
Institution, spent 5 days conducting 
archeological investigations at the Olson 
Mound, which is located about 1 mile 
west of the present community of Fort 
Thompson, on the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservation. The site was initially re- 
corded by a survey team of the Missouri 
Basin Project under the direction of 
Harold A. Huscher (Huscher and McNutt 
1958). The 1957 operations were super- 
vised by the writer; Russel L. Brown 
acted as field assistant.1 Excavations 
at this site were made possible by funds 
provided for the Inter-Agency Archeo- 
logical Salvage Program of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the National Park 
Service and other cooperating federal, 
state, and local institutions. 


LOCATION 


This site consists of a single dome- 
shaped, earthern burial mound situated 
on the southern edge of the first high 
terrace above the Missouri River. The 
terrace edge is 60 feet above the river, 


which flows in an easterly direction 
about 3/4 of a mile south of the site. 

The geographic location of the mound is 

at the approximate intersection of the 

coordinates 44903'30" north and 99°27'00" 
west. Prior tothe 1957 investigations, 

a portion of the mound had been dis- 

turbed by gravel quarrying operations. 

Subsequently, the mound and surround- 
ing vicinity has been disturbed by activi- 
ties incident to the construction of the 
Big Bend Dam. 


DESCRIPTION 


A low dome, measuring approximately 
55 feet in diameter and having a maxi- 
mum apical height of 1.8 feet above the 
surrounding surface (Fig. 3, A). 


EXCAVATION AND STRATIGRAPHY 


A grid oriented in the cardinal di- 
rections was superimposed over the 
mound. The grid was divided into 5 foot 
squares and each square was given a 
letter and a number designation accord- 
ing to its location on the grid. Next, a 
north-south trench measuring 60 by 10 
feet was excavated through the center of 
the mound; later it was necessary to 
enlarge the trench with 2 lateral ex- 
tensions (Fig. 3,B). All vertical 
measurements were taken from the sur-. 
face of the mound downward (Fig. 3, A). 

The trench profiles revealed the follow- 
ing stratigraphy: the mound was capped 
with a tight mantle of natural sod. Di- 
rectly below the sod zone was the arti- 
ficial mound fill, consisting of a fine, 
grayish-brown silt containing a sparse 
amount of small pebbles. Beneath the 
mound fill was a natural layer of highly 
calcareous, light colored silt containing 
a considerable quantity of small gravels. 
This stratum marks the original ground 
surface at the time that the mound was 
built. Underlying the light colored silt 
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Fig. 3 - (A) North-south trench through the center of Olson Mound. (B) Profile and grid 
plan, Olson Mound, South Dakota. 
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was a stratum of stream-deposited sand 
and gravel. 


FEATURES 


Feature 1: Scattered fragments of 
poorly preserved human bone represent- 
ing one child and an adolescent (see 
appendix) were located in squares 
N85E200 and N80E200, between the depths 
of 0.8 and 1.5 feet. Rodent action was 
quite extensive and the only artifact 
found in the area of the feature was a 
metal staple. This feature probably 
represents random fragments of a 
secondary burial, the major portion of 
which was exposed in Feature 3. 

Feature 2: A concentration of badly 
weathered glass located in square 
N60E195, at 0.5 foot below the surface. 
One of the fragments has the letters 
"U.S.A." in relief on one surface. The 
Pieces apparently belong to a single 
bottle or jar. 

Feature 3: A circular pit containing 
the remains of a secondary child burial 
(see appendix). The pit was located in 
square N80E200, at 2.5 feet below the 
surface. It measured 2.7 feet north- 
south, 3.4 feet east-west, and had a 
maximum depth of 0.5 foot. The walls 
of the pit were perpendicular and well 
defined, but the floor was very irregular 
as a result of rodent action. The pit 
fill was composed of a fine gray silt and 
poorly preserved human bone. No arti- 
facts were located in direct association 
with this feature. 


ARTIFACTS 


Pottery 


One specimen. A small body sherd 
recovered from square N70E200 in the 
0.5 to 1.0 foot level. The sherd is 
tempered with a small amount of grit 
particles and is uniformly gray in color. 
Simple-stamped impressions appear on 
the exterior surface of the specimen. 
The sherd measures 21 mm. long, 20 
mm. wide, and 5 mm. thick. It was 
the only pottery recovered from the ex- 
cavations at the Olson Mound. 


Stone 


End scrapers: Two specimens. The 


first is ovoid in outline and plano-convex 
in cross section. Most of the retouching 
is concentrated at the working end. The 
opposite end, the 2 sides, and most of 
the convex surface are practically un- 
altered. The scraper was recovered 
from square N70E200 in the 0.5 to 1.0 
foot level. It is made from a dark 
brownish chalcedony and measures 29 
mm. long, 17 mm. wide, and 9 mm. 
thick (Fig. 4,f). The second specimen 
is incomplete; it consists of the working 
end of a plano-convex end scraper. The 
side, edges, and the working end have 
been carefully retouched from the convex 
face. The specimen, recovered from 
square N95E200 in the 1.0 to 1.5 foot 
level, is made from a light gray chal- 
cedony and measures 17 mm. long, 
20 mm. wide, and 6 mm.thick(Fig.4, g). 
Knives: Four specimens. The first 
specimen is ovoid in outline and plano- 
convex in cross section. The convex 
face bears percussion flake scars and is 
quite irregular. The knife has been bi- 
facially retouched along the side edges. 
It was recovered from square N60E195 
in the 2.0 to 2.5 foot level. The speci- 
men is made from a banded brown, 
yellow, and buff chert and measures 45 
mm. long, 30mm. wide, and 10 mm. 
thick (Fig. 4,d). The second knife is 
much the same in shape as the first 
specimen. It was located at square 
N60E200 in the 0.0 to 0.5 foot level. 
This knife is made from a highly pati- 
nated, whitish chalcedony and measures 
41 mm. long, 26 mm. wide, and 10 mm. 
thick (Fig. 4,c). The third specimen is 
broken and appears to be the major por- 
tion of an ovoid knife. It bears crude 
bifacial flake scars. There is no indi- 
cation of intentional retouching along the 
edges. The specimen was recovered 
from square N75E200 in the 1.5 to 2.0 
foot level. It is made from white quartz 
and bears a small amount of patination 
on each face. The specimen measures 
37 mm. long, 31 mm. wide, and 14 mm. 
thick (Fig. 4,e). The fourth specimen is 
a fragment of a broken knife or possibly 
a projectile point. It is triangular in out- 
line and has been broken down the long 
axis. The side and basal edges have been 
bifacially retouched. The fragment was 
recovered from square N70E200 in the 
1.0 to 1.5 foot level. It is made from a 
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(i) knife or projectile point fragment. 
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Fig. 4 - Artifacts Olson Mound, South Dakota, (a-b) mealing stones; (c-e) knife blades 
(f-g) scrapers; (h) drill 
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yellowish-brown jasper and measures 26 


mm. long, 10 mm. wide (est.), and 5 mm. 


thick (Fig. 4, i). 

Drills: One specimen. The basal por- 
tion and part of the shaft are all that re- 
main of this specimen. The parallel- 
sided shaft extends up to the base where 
there is an abrupt flare or flange. The 
drill is quite thin and has been carefully 
retouched over the major portions of 
both faces and particularly along the 
side edges of the shaft. It was located 
in square N70E200 in the 0.5 to 1.0 foot 
level. The specimen is made from a 
brown chalcedony and measures 9 mm. 
wide along the shaft, 16 mm. wide at the 


flange or base, and 4 mm. thick (Fig. 4,h). 


Mealing stones: Three specimens. One 
is complete, the other 2 are fragments. 
The complete specimen is rectangular in 
outline and has slightly convex faces and 
sides. It was recovered from square 
N45E200 in the 0.0 to 0.5 foot level. The 
stone is diorite and measures 89 mm. 
long, 67 mm. wide, and 44 mm. thick 
(Fig. 4,b). The 2 fragmented specimens 
are somewhat plano-convex in cross 
section and are battered at one end. They 
are composed of granitic quartzite, a 
type of stone common in the Big Bend 
area. The composition of this rock often 
makes it difficult to discern whether or 
not it has been intentionally altered by 
grinding and/or pecking. The larger 
fragment (Fig. 4,a) was located within 
square N95E200 inthe 1.5 to 2.0 foot 
level; the smaller piece was recovered 
from square N80E195 in the 1.0 to1.5 
foot level. 


Metal 


Nails: Four specimens. All have 4 
sided shanks. Two of the specimens are 
complete, the other 2 are shank sections. 
Of the 2 complete specimens, one is 
1 1/2 inches long and the other 2 inches 
long. All of the nails were recovered 
from the southeastern periphery of the 
excavations in the 0.0 to 0.5 foot level. 

Staples: Seven specimens. All are iron 
wire staples measuring about 1 1/2 inches 
in length. Six were recovered from the 
southeastern area of the excavations in 
the 0.0 to 0.5 foot level. One staple was 
located in association with Feature 1. 
Cartridge case: One specimen.A .22 cal. 


short, rimfire cartridge case with the 
letter "H' (Winchester manufacture) 
engraved on the head. It was recovered 
from square N65E200 inthe 0.5 to 1.0 
foot level. 


Glass 


Thirty-eight specimens. Badly weather- 
ec fragments of at least 2 bottles or 
jars. Twenty-nine of the fragments, 
comprising Feature 2, were recovered 
from the 0.0 to 0.5 foot level. The re- 
maining 9 pieces were located in the 
0.5 to 1.0 foot level in the southeast 
area of the excavations. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The archeological data from the Olson 
Mound site (39BF223) represent 2 dif- 
ferent occupations, one historic and the 
other prehistoric. The limited number 
of artifacts and the fact that a portion of 
the mound had been disturbed necessari- 
ly make tenuous any relationships that 
may be suggested between the Olson 
Mound and other sites. 

Almost all of the metal and glass ob- 
jects were recovered from the sod 
stratum or slightly below it in the dis- 
turbed portion of the tumulus. One iron 
staple was found in association with the 
human bone at Feature 1. Its presence, 
however, can be explained by the rodent 
disturbance in that area. It is my 
opinion that the historic material from 
the excavation is in no way related to the 
people who built the mound. 

The terrace upon which the Olson Mound 
rests is dotted with numerous other 
mound sites (Huscher and McNutt 1958). 
Two of them, the Truman Mounds and 
site 39BF270, were excavated by the 
writer in 1957 and 1958. The Truman 
site (39BF224) is located about one mile 
west of 39BF223. It consists of 6 tumuli 
ranging in size from 40 to 60 feet in 
diameter and from 1.0 to 3.3 feet in 
height. (Neuman 1960a). The geographi- 
cal proximity, the structure of the tumuli, 
and the disposition of the secondary 
burials in 4 of the 6 mounds at the Tru- 
man site are the strongest points of com- 
parison between it and the Olson site. 
The secondary burials at the Truman site 
were located within the mound fill and/or 
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on the floor of the mounds. Burial ac- 
companiment associated with these in- 
terments included pottery, one projectile 
point, barrel-shaped bone beads, and 
disc-shaped shell beads. A comparison 
between the total artifactual collections 
from the Truman and Olson sites shows 
only the most general similarities. 

Site 39BF270, located about 1 3/4 
miles west of the Olson Mound, con- 
sists of 4 tumuli, 3 of which were ex- 
cavated. The 3 mounds range from 34 
to 45 feet in diameter and from 1.2 to 
2.4 feet in height. Mound 1 contained 
primary and secondary burials, but 
Mounds 2 and 3 contained only secondary 
interments and lacked burial accompani- 
ment. These latter 2 mounds yielded no 
pottery and only a small amount of stone 
artifacts. Mound 2, at 39BF270, was 
35 feet in diameter and had a maximum 
height of 1.3 feet above the surrounding 
surface. Three shallow pits, all of 
which contained the poorly preserved re- 
mains of secondary burials, were located 
on the mound floor. Of the skeletal 
material, only one adult (male?) mandi- 
ble could be identified (William Bass, 
personal communication). An _ ovoid 
knife bearing crude bifacial flake scars, 
and an expanded base drill from Mound 
2 are quite similar to comparable arti- 
facts from the Olson Mound. 

In a previous study (Neuman 1960b) 
primarily concerned with the Truman 
Mound site (39BF224), similarities be- 
tween this site, 39BF270, and the Olson 
Mound (39BF223) were discussed. The 
interrelationships were manifested in 
the location of the sites, the structure of 
the tumuli, the burial patterns, and the 
similarity of certain artifacts from each 
of these sites. Although there are dif- 
ferences between the 3 sites, they appear 
more closely related to each other than 
to any other burial mounds on the cen- 
tral and northern Great Plains. The 
analysis of the Truman site and its as- 
signment to the Late Woodland Period 
was facilitated by the fact that the arti- 
factitious inventory was more extensive 
and the individual specimens of pottery, 
stone, bone, and shell were more diag- 
nostic than those from the Olson Mound. 
Despite the paucity of artifacts and the 
limited amount of comparable data, the 
Olson Mound may be tentatively assigned 
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to the Woodland Peviod on the northern 
Great Plains and a date no later than 
1000 A.D. is suggested. 


APPENDIX 
Human Skeletal Material from the 
Olson Mound (39BF223) Buffalo 
County, South Dakota 


William M. Bass, III 
University of Kansas 


The human skeletal material recovered 
from the Olson Mound represents 3 im- 
mature individuals. These individuals 
were secondary burials and the bones 
were excessively broken and scattered. 
_No whole bones were recovered, thus 
no measurements could be made. Frag- 
mentary skeletal material of the follow- 
ing individuals is represented. 


Feature 1: Child, 2 to3 years of age. 
Mandibular fragment with teeth. The 
second deciduous molar has erupted but 
shows little to no wear. 

Adolescent, 15 to 18 years of age. The 
head and neck of a femur with the epi- 
physis not attached. 

Feature 3: Child, 10 to 11 years of age. 
The right half of a mandible and right 
maxilla. The upper and lower second 
molars have not erupted. The upper and 
lower first molars have fully erupted. 
The lower second premolar has not fully 
erupted. The upper second premolar 
has not erupted. The second deciduous 
molar is still present. The lower lateral 
incisor is fully erupted. 


Submitted with the permission of the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


1 The 1957 crew members were as fol- 
lows: Michael E. Forth, William F. 
Hamlett, Thomas V. Loveday, Michael 
E. McKenzie, Fred H. Rindge, James 
J. Stanek and Bradford L. Wright. 
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THE IDENTITY AND DEMOGRAPHY OF THE PLAINS-OJIBWA 


James H. Howard 


Abstract 


One of the largest Indian tribes of 
the northern praries is the Bungi or 
Plains-Ojibwa. Despite their impor- 
tance in the historic period they go 
unmentioned in most histories. In 
large part this is due to semantic 
confusion in their identification by 
writers and official agencies. 

In language, social organization, 
art,ceremonial,and costume the Plains- 
Ojibwa is a distinct ethnic group. 
Although they are descended from Wood- 
land groups, 150 years of separate 
political and cultural existence has 
made them a distinct tribe. 

The gradual migration of small Ojib- 
wa groups unto the Plains began near 
the end of the 18th century. By 1800 
those living west of the Red River of 
the North were beginning to be thought 
of as a distinct group. However, con- 
fusion as to their identity has per- 
sisted. 

At present 2 ethnic groups make 
the Plains-Ojibwa, a 
minority group and a metis group 
which, although basically Plains- 
Ojibwa with some Cree admixture, has 
a large amount of French as _ well as 
other European blood, 


up 
"full-blood" 


One of the largest and most remark- 
able Indian tribes of the Canadian and 
American Prairie region is the one we 
call the Bungi or Plains-Ojibwa. Mov- 
ing out of the Woodland regions of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ontario 
in the late 18th century, the ancestors 
of this tribe battled groups already es- 
tablished on the "tall grass prairies" 
and carved a territory for themselves 
and their descendants. The Prairie 
region was, at first, a strange and un- 
familiar environment to these Woodland- 
oriented people. Yet within the space 
of a century, 1790-1890, the migrants 
had become Plains Indians. They had 
successfully reoriented their culture 
from one suited to a lake and forest 
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habitat to one neatly adjusted to life on 
the Plains. The story of this remark- 
able cultural metamorphosis is one of 
the most fascinating chapters in North 
American Indian history. 

In place of the birchbark or cattail- 
mat covered wigwam of the forests, they 
learned to use the bison-hide tipi of the 
Plains. Instead of the canoe they em- 
ployed the horse and travois, or later, 
the remarkable Red River cart to move 
from place to place. The deer, moose, 
and beaver, the chief source of suste- 
nance in their old Woodland home, gave 
way to the buffalo and pronghorn ante- 
lope, which called for new hunting tech- 
niques. 

Clothing styles and art motifs also were 
modified. The soft-soled moccasin, so 
noiseless when stalking a wary moose 
or deer ona carpet of pine needles gave 
way, in part, to Plains-style hard-soled 
footwear which offered more protection 
against the bunch grass stubble and 
prickly pear of the Prairie. Although 
the curvilinear floral designs of the 
Woodlands remained in use and are still, 
in fact, occasionally seen today, geo- 
metric designs of the type used by the 
Dakota, Arapaho, and Assiniboin came 
to predominate. 

Ceremonial procedures, which we may 
regard as devices by which primitive 
man attempts to control his environment 
and adjust himself to it, also changed 
with the change in habitat. The Mide- 
wiwin or Medicine Lodge ceremony, so 
important to the tribes of the Central 
Algonquin group, was carried into the 
Prairie region by the ancestral Plains- 
Ojibwa. Increasingly important to the 
tribe, however, was the newly acquired 
Sun dance of the Plains. To the Bungi 
this was a rain-making rite which in- 
sured grass for the buffalo, on whose 
welfare the tribe had come to depend. 
At the present time the Woodland 
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Midewiwin organization has withered and 
died in all but a few Plains-Ojibwa com- 
munities. The Sun dance, however, con- 
tinues to flourish, even though the buf- 
falo are gone. In fact the characteristic 
landmark of a present day Plains-Ojibwa 
full-blood community, the feature which 
distinguishes their settlements from 
those of their Woodland Ojibwa kinsmen 
to the east, is the Sun dance ground. 
Here may be seen the sacrifice poles of 
perhaps a dozen years' dances silhouet- 
ted against the Prairie sky, their now 
faded cloth offerings flapping in the 
breeze. It is with considerable pride 
that a local Indian shows his visitors 
this hallowed ground, perhaps pointing 
out the exact spot where he underwent 
the "rope pulling" or torture dance that 
spring. 
Even the pyschology of the Bungi ap- 

parently has changed with the movement 
from a Woodland to a Plains environment. 
Anyone who is familiar with both Wood- 
land and Plains Indians quickly notes the 
Plains-like outlook of the Bungi. Like 
other Plains groups they are fond of 
ostentatiously welcoming visitors from 
other tribes, and possess a frankness 
and openness of character quite different 
from the habitual reserve of the Wood- 
land Ojibwa and Ottawa. The fear of 
black magic and "bearwalk" witchcraft 
which casts a pall over many Woodland 
Ojibwa communities, making everyone 
suspicious of his neighbor and fearful of 
his magic power, is a matter of little 
moment to the Bungi. Though the bear- 
walk songs and formulae are known, they 


are regarded in much the same way as 
tales of giants and ogres in the major 
"white" culture. From the sparkling 
atmosphere of the northern prairies, it 
seems, the Bungi have acquired an op- 
timism and swagger which contrasts 
quite sharply with the world-view of 
Woodland Algonquians. It might be said 
to reflect the dazzling sunlight, the blue 
sky and rolling clouds, and the waving 
"sea of grass'' of the Plains. Only here 
and there, as a cultural relic, do we see 
traces of the gloom and mystery of the 
ancestral forests. 


Identity and Demography 


As militarily and politically important 
as they were in the historic period, the 
Bungi or Plains-Ojibwa go unmentioned, 
at least by their correct names, in most 
Canadian and American histories. As 
large and important as the tribe is today, 
few persons have ever heard of them. 
Yet the names of surrounding tribes, 
such as the Plains-Cree, Assiniboin, 
Dakota or Sioux, and Ojibwa are well 
known. How can we explain this igno- 
rance and neglect? In large part it ap- 
pears to be the result of semantic con- 
fusion, of initial carelessness and long- 
perpetuated errors in the identification 
and designation of the tribe on the part of 
writers and official agencies. 

Various groups of the Bungi or Plains- 
Ojibwa tribes are officially termed 
"Chippewa" or "Chippewa-Cree" by the 
United States government. The govern- 


Fig. 5 - Plains-Ojibwa Midewiwin Lodge, Wagwagsecappo Reserve, Manitoba, 1958 
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ment and its Indian Bureau apparently 
regard the Bungi of North Dakota and 
Montana merely as a small segment of 
the Ojibwa proper (i.e. the Woodland 
Ojibwa of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and. 
Michigan) which somehow happened to be 
out on the Plains when the reservations 
were established. The government seems 
to be completely unaware of the impor- 
tant cultural differences which distin- 
guish these people from their Woodland 
cousins, or that they have considered 
themselves a separate people for at least 
150 years. It is equally oblivious to the 
fact that there are numerous Plains- 
Ojibwa groups just across the Canadian 
border in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
In Canada the situation is equally con- 
fused, and various bands of the tribe are 
known, in different areas, under the 
names "Chippewa" and "Saulteaux". 

The continued mis-identification of. the 
tribe is inexcusable, for language, social 
organization , art, ceremonial, and cos- 
tume all single out the Plains-Ojibwa as 
a distinct ethnic group. Although it is 
true that they are descended from Wood- 
land Ojibwa and Ottawa groups, a cen- 
tury and a half of separate political. and 
cultural existence entitle them to desig- 
nation as a distinct tribe in their own 
right. They have fully as much claim to 
separate designation as do the Ponca, 
Assiniboin, or Plains-Cree, or, for that 
matter, as have English speaking Cana- 
dians and Americans to distinguish them- 
selves from Englishmen. 

The Bungi or Plains-Ojibwa most com- 
monly refer to themselves, in their own 
language, as Nakawyn}niok, and are so 
termed by both the Ojibwa proper and 
the Plains-Cree. They say that this 
name means ''Those who speak different- 
ly (from the Ojibwa)". The name Bungi 
(Bongs), also commonly employed by 
members of the tribe in reference to 
themselves, means "A little bit". It is 
said to refer to the intermediate geo- 
graphic and cultural position of the tribe, 
between the Plains-Cree on the west and 
the Woodland Ojibwa onthe east. The 
Woodland Ojibwa of Minnesota sometimes 
refer to them as Mad$kodtn-anj{Synabe, 
meaning "Prairie Indians’. 

The work OtSypwé, from which the 
English terms Ojibwa, Ojibway, and 
Chippewa derive, is the name applied to 
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the Ojibwa proper by the Bungi. It is 
said to refer to the puckered tongue of 
the characteristic Woodland Ojibwa moc- 
casin. Although the Bungi recognize 
their linguistic and historical relation- 
ship to the Woodland Ojibwa, and some- 
times refer to their language as Ot8spwé, 
they never, when speaking their native 
language, refer to their tribe by that 
name. Sometimes, when speaking Eng- 
lish, they refer to their dialect of Ojibwa 
as "Cree", which has led some incautious 
persons to conclude that they are mem- 
bers of the Plains-Cree tribe. 

- The names Saulteur and Saulteaux 
(singular and plural forms), from the 
French, are also recognized by some 
Bungi as names for the tribe. The Bungi 
in Saskatchewan and western Manitoba 
are known officially by these names. 
John R. Swanton indicates that this term 
derives from the fact that the Ojibwa 
tribe, including the ancestral Bungi, 
once lived near the rapids or "Sault" 
near the present Sault Saint Marie, Michi- 
gan. | In the interests of accuracy the 
name should be avoided, as it is present- 
ly used for both the Bungi and some 
bands of Woodland Ojibwa in Canada, and 
hence fails to distinguish one tribe from 
the other. The generic term AngSgnabe, 
literally Original men", is used by both 
the Bungi and the Ojibwa proper to dis- 
tinguish themselves from other racial 
groups. It has the same meaning, rough 
ly, as the English word "Indian". 

There are several named reservation 
groups of Plains-Ojibwa at the present 
time. Many of these apparently con- 
stituted bands in the pre-reservation 
period. It has so long been the custom 
to identify individuals by reservation 
group that the extent to which former 
bands can be identified with present day 
reservation groups is difficult to deter- 
mine. However the distribution and their 
size can be seen from the list of reser- 
vation groups of Bungi or Plains-Ojibwa 
which was compiled in the summer of 
1958 (Fig. 6). 

Many Bungi, in both the United States 
and Canada, do not live on or near any 
reservation. Many Plains-Ojibwa metis, 
or persons of mixed Indian and European 
ancestry, live in St. Boniface, a suburb 
of Winnipeg, where their famous 19th 
century leader Louis Riel lies buried. 
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United States 


Name Population Located near 
North Dakota 
Turtle Mountain 7,000 Dunseith, Bel- 
court & Rolla 
Montana 
Rocky Boy (mixed 1,000 Havre 
with Plains-Cree 
Canada 
{Manitoba 
Gambler 23. McCauley 
Keeseekoowenin 198 Elphinstone 
Long Plain 462 Portage La 
Prairie 
Peguis 1,429 Dallas 
Rolling River 185 Erickson 
Roseau River 455 Letellier 
Sandy Bay 869 Amaranth 
Swan Lake 296 Swan Lake. 
Waywayseecappo 


Saskatchewan 
Cote 701 Kamsack 
Fishing Lake 301 Wadena 
Kahkewistahaw 270 Broadview 
Key 212 Kamsack 
Knistino (mixed with 194 Rose Valley 
Plains-Cree) 
Muscowequan 309 Lestock 
Muscowpetung 264 Edenwold 
Nut Lake 464 Rose Valley 
Ochapowace 239 Broadview 
Pasqua 281 Ft.Qu'Appelle 
Sakimay & Shesheep 286 Broadview 
Saulteaux 203 Cochin 


White Bear or Moose 
Mountain (mixed with 
Assiniboin and Plains- 
Cree). 


Total Population 17, 049 


Fig. 6 - Bungi or Plains-Ojibwa Group on Reservations in 1958 


Fig. 7 - Joseph Great Walker, 


champion 


dancer of the Turtle Mountain band of the 


Plains-Ojibwa, 


North Dakota. 


Photo taken 


at Sioux Crossing, Sask., 1958. 


Fig. 8 - John Daniels, Plains-Ojibwa shaman, 
Long Plains Reserve, Man., 1958. Note 
shoulder throw, belt of an old war bundle, 
shaman's rattle and nipe. 
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Many other cities and towns in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana have large Plains-Ojibwa elements 
in their population. In some villages, 
for example Trenton, North Dakota, they 
form the major part of the population. 

Although the Bungi were undoubtedly at 
one time a part of the Ojibwa proper, 
they now consider themselves quite dis- 
tinct. They compare their relationship 
to that tribe with the relationship of the 
Assiniboin to the Dakota.2 By 1800 they 
were well established on the lower Red, 
Assiniboine, and Souris rivers and were 
fast becoming true Plains Indians.3 The 
separation of the first Bungi bands from 
the Ojibwa proper seems to have occur- 
red in the last 2 dacades of the 18th cen- 
tury. Alexander Henry the younger, a 
fur trader in the Red River valley, is 
undoubtedly referring to a Plains-Ojibwa 
band when he states in his journal for 
August 19th, 1800: 


This afternoon a few Indians ar- 
rived on horseback. They came from 
the direction of Portage La Prairie, 
and were of the tribe called Snakes, 
who formerly inhabited Lake of the 
Woods. They once were numerous but 
now cannot muster more than 50 men. 
They may be said to be of the same 
nation as the Crees, but have a dif- 
ferent dialect, somewhat resembling 
the Saulteur language. They are a 
mischievous thieving set of scound- 
rels. They now inhabit a tract of 
land upon the Assiniboine, about 30 
leagues west from this place, and 
some of them are to be found almost 
all over the country where there are 
Saulteurs or Crees. 


Though the location of this group and 
Henry's comments concerning their 
language identifies them as Plains- 
Ojibwa, the use of the name "Snakes" 
is somewhat puzzling. Perhaps Henry 
mistook the name Nakawg ng ("'Those 
who speak differently") for Natawésisk 
("Snakes"). The latter term was used 
by the Ojibwa in reference to many alien 
groups, including the Dakota and the Iro- 
quois. 

Apparently there was a gradual accre- 
tion to the initial groups which had "taken 
to the Plains" as time went by. In fact 
the band with which Henry was affiliated, 
and married into, also became a band of 
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the tribe now known as Bungi or Plains- 
Ojibwa. Names of persons in this band, 
mentioned byHenry, such as Little-shell, 
are still found in the Turtle Mountains. 
A small group of Ottawa Indians also 
joined these plainsmen. Many individuals 
in the group of which John Tanner, the 
famous white captive, was a part were 
Ottawa. Many Bungi still proudly claim 
Ottawa descent. 

Another note, later in Henry's journal, 
contains the first use of the name Bungi. 
It lends some support to the notion that 
even at this time (1800) all of the Ojibwa 
(and Ottawa) who were living west of the 
Red River of the North were beginning to 
be thought of as a distinct grouping.""N.B. 
The Ogeebois are commonly called by 
the English Algonquins, by the Canadians 
Sauleurs, and by the B. B. Co. Bungees".5 
The first 3 names "Ogeebois (Ojibwa)", 
"Algonquins", and "Saulteurs'" would 
have applied equally well, in Henry's day, 
to either Plains-Ojibwa or the Ojibwa 
proper. The name "Bungee", however, 
would apply only to the Plains-Ojibwa. 
It has never, to my knowledge, been ap- 
plied to the Eastern Ojibwa. 

Henry Youle Hind, who explored the 
Red River country in 1857, also found 
these people called "Bungays". He states 
that they are distinct from both Ojibwa 
and Cree, and calls them, incorrectly, 
a mixture of both tribes. 6 

The late Alanson Skinner, the first 
trained ethnographer to work with the 
tribe, realized the need of distinguishing 
these people from the Woodland Ojibwa. 
It was he who named them "Plains- 
Ojibway". 7 Likewise, David Mandelbaum, 
author of the best modern monograph on 
the Plains-Cree, writes: 


On the east (of the Plains-Cree) 
were the Plains-Ojibway, nahka « 
wak, who are called Saulteaux 
in Canada. They were even later ar- 
rivals onthe Plains than the Cree 
and were culturally more attached to 
the Woodlands. They were friends and 
allies of the Plains-Cree, and ex- 
changed their medicines, beadwork,and 
even their women for the horse of the 
Plains-Cree.& 


Although the above statements clearly 
indicate the identity of the tribe, great 
confusion on this point prevails not only 
among Indian Service personnel and 
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anthropologists, but among the tribal 
members themselves, especially younger 
people who know their native language 
imperfectly. Certain "full-bloods", for 
example, firmly insist that they are 
"Cree". This idea probably derives, at 
least in part, from the fact that they do 
not wish to be called "Chippewa", know- 
ing that they are linguistically, cultur- 
ally, and politically distinct from that 
tribe or people. They have, therefore, 
assumed the English name "Cree" or 
"Chippewa-Cree". When questioned on 
the matter they freely admit that they are 
not one with the Plains-Cree of Montana, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. When using 
their own language, of course, there is 
no confusion, as_ the . native terms 
Nakadwyngnisk and Bungi both clearly 
distinguish them from either the Ojibwa 
proper or the Plains-Cree. 

Curiously enough, even the standard 

anthropological literature is muddled in 
regard to the identity of the tribe. James 
Mooney and Cyrus Thomas, in their 
article "Chippewa" in the classic Hand- 

book of American Indians, do not dis- 
tinguish the Bungi from the Ojibwa 
proper, calling both groups "Chippewa". 
They state that the "westernmost band" 

of the "Chippewa" was established in the 
Turtle Mountains, only to list, a bit fur- 
ther on,a "Chippewa" band in Saskatche- 
wan. 

John R. Swanton makes the same mis- 
identification. He states that the Ojibwa 
extended "as far west as the Turtle 

Mountains in North Dakota", thus imply- 
ing that the Turtle Mountain Bungi were 
the westernmost extension of the Ojibwa 

proper. Later on, however, he too 

mentions one band as being located in 

Saskatchewan.10 Similar garbled ac- 
counts are found in many sources, the 
most recent being David P. Delorme's 

"History of the Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewa Indians". Though Delorme is 
a Bungi himself, a member of the Turtle 
Mountain band, this does not prevent 

his falling into the errors of pre- 

vious writers. Like them, he terms 
the Turtle Mountain band the "western- 

most penetration of Chippewa", only to 
refer, later on, to the Montana band of 
the tribe.11 Apparently the tribal mis- 
identification of the Bungi or Plains- 
Ojibwa and the erroneous geographical 


location of the state of North Dakota 
(somewhere west of Montana and Saskat- 
chewan if we are to believe Mooney and 
Thomas, Swanton, and Delorme) are well 
on the way to becoming "Sstandarized 
errors" in American anthropology and 
history. 

Two quite distinct ethnic groups make 
up the Plains-Ojibwa tribe at the present 
time - the "full-bloods" and the métis. 
The term "full-blood" is used here in a 
sociological sense, and is not meant to 
imply that this group is made up entirely 
of persons of unmixed Indian descent. 
It designates, rather, those individuals 
who adhere to "Indian" as opposed to 
“half-breed" ways of life, including 
language, dances, and forms of worship. 
Although for the most part this element 
shows less European ancestry than the 
metis group, it also includes many indi- 
viduals who are phenotypically quite 
European in aspect and who bear French 
and Scottish surnames. 

This full-blood group is distinctly in 
the minority. For example, of the 
roughly 7000 individuals enrolled at the 
Turtle Mountain Agency in North Dakota, 
perhaps only 1000 can be identified 
with the full-blood group. At the present 
time these full-bloods tend to live in log 
cabins rather than frame houses, and 
seem to prefer a rural environment to 
the small towns of their area. One 
might add that they are, in general, even 
more poverty-ridden than the métis, 
and have more trouble adjusting to the 
economic patterns of the major culture. 
Some of the older members of the full- 
blood group would, if they could, eschew 
the white man's civilization altogether. 
Indeed, one full-blood group, the Cochin 
band, refused until 1957 to accept a re- 
serve from the Canadian government. 
Until that year they had lived by hunting 
and fishing in the area north of North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan. It was the 
depletion of game and settlement of the 
area which finally brought them to peti- 
tion for land, not a desire to emulate 
the whites. 

The second element in the tribe are the 
métis. Though basically Plains-Ojibwa, 
this group has a large amount of French, 
as well as other European ancestry. 
There is also some Cree admixture. 
Many of the older métis speak a slightly 
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archaic, but good, French dialect. In 
some families older and middle-aged 
persons speak a métis jargon, consisting 
of a mixture of French, Plains-Ojibwa, 
and Cree. This jargon in termed "Cree" 
in the Turtle Mountain area. Persons 
using this jargon are often unable to 
separate the French from the Indian 
elements. Younger métis usually know 
little jargon and less French, employing 
English exclusively. 

The Plains-Ojibwa métis are the de- 
scendants of the voyageurs and wagon 
men of the fur trade period - the now 
almost legendary paddlers of canoes and 
drivers of Red River carts. They had 
developed their own culture, which was a 
unique blending of French and Indian ele- 
ments, at least 100 years before the ex- 
termination of the great bison herds. 
Many of the older métis whom I inter- 
viewed in the Turtle Mountain area in 
1952 said that they or their parents had 
come there following the métis uprisings 
of 1869-70 (Manitoba) and 1855 (Saskat- 
chewan). "Louis-Riel" is still a favorite 
given name at the present time, and the 
deeds of this charismatic metis political 
leader have, with repeated telling, be- 
come legendary in character. 

In both the United States and Canada 
the métis had their own government. 
with chiefs and a constabulary patterned 
after the Plains Indian model. Although 
this government was distinct from that 
of the full-blood Bungi, the 2 groups 
usually acted in concert.12 Likewise, 
at least in the Turtle Mountain area, the 
metis seem to have recognized the head 
chief of the full-blood element as their 
chief executive. 

At the present time the métis are still 
a group apart from both whites and 
Indians: a classic example of marginal 
man" in the sociological sense. With the 
exception of a few outstanding individuals 
the métis take no part in Indian cere- 
monies, and contemptuously term the 
participating full-bloods "les sauvages". 
They are almost universally Roman 
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THE AVONLEA POINT 


Horizon Marker for the Northwestern Plains 


Thomas F. Kehoe and Bruce A. McCorquodale! 


Abstract 


The authors define a readily dis- 
tinpuished type of small, triangular, 
side-rotched rrojectile point pre- 
viously assigned to the Late Pre- 
historic Period of the northwestern 
Plains but which was thought too 
generalized to be used in studies of 
cultural and ethnic affiliation. 

Type sites are described, geographi- 
cal distributions made, and factors 
considered which may have influenced 
the development of this point type in 
southwestern Saskatchewan. 

It is concluded that the Avonlea 
point is sufficiently unique and tem- 
porally delimited to serve as a use- 
ful marker for the early Late Pre- 
historic Period in the northwestern 
Plains, 


The ubiquitous small, triangular, side- 
notched projectile points of the north- 
western Plains have long been a stum- 
bling-block to the archaeologists of this 
region. Although they have been as- 
signed to the Late Prehistoric Period 
(Mulloy 1958: 163), and their association 
with communal bison hunting noted, they 
have been considered too generalized to 
be used in studies of ethnic or cultural 
affiliations. Only quite recently have 
detailed analyses of these points been 
attempted. 2 

In the present paper we wish to define 
one readily-distinguished type of small, 
triangular ,side-notched projectile point, 
a type that suggests -itself as a horizon 
marker for the Canadian Plains: the 
Avonlea point. The point is named from 
the type site of Avonlea in southern 
Saskatchewan, where it appears to occur 
in single-component occupation (Wettlau- 
fer 1960: 107). In multi-component sites, 
the Avonlea point usually is the sole type 
in its layer; cultural deposits containing 
both Avonlea and other types of projec- 
tile points are as a rule either unstrati- 


fied or disturbed. 


Avonlea Point Loci 


The type site of Avonlea was visited in 
October, 1956, by McCorquodale and 
A. E. Swanston, of the Saskatchewan 
Museum of Natural History, under the 
guidance of the late Alan J. Hudson of 
Mortlach, Saskatchewan. The site ap- 
pears to be a bison drive and is situated 
in the Avonlea Creek valley. McCorquo- 
dale and Swanston tested on a knoll be- 
neath the 50 foot valley wall, approxi- 
mately 100 feet southeast of a meander 
loop which had cut into the wall. Bisonhad 
presumably been driven over the sharp 
declivity at the cut. A detailed report 
on the Avonlea site is being prepared by 
McCorquodale, who has been the first to 
proclaim the significance of the Avonlea 
point. 

The distribution of the Avonlea point 
covers 450 miles, east-west. Eastern- 
most loci include the Klein site, FfNd-1 
(Nero 1957: 88, No. B6), at Melfort in 
east-central Saskatchewan; the Cherry 
Lake site, EcMv-1, at Indian Head; and 
the Long Creek site, DaMr-1 (Wettlaufer 
1960) in southeastern Saskatchewan. 
Westernmost loci are the MacLean site 
near Fort Macleod in southeastern 
Alberta, and the Rinehardt bison drive, 
24LT22 (Lewis MS.; Hughes 1948: 8), 
near Shelby in north-central Montana. 
The center of the point's distribution thus 
appears to be southwestern Saskatchewan, 
where the Saskatchewan Museum has re- 
cently worked at 2 sites, the Gull Lake 
bison drive (EaOd-1) near the town of 
Gull Lake, and the Bakkan-Wright bison 
drive, DcOa-1, in the Frenchman's River 
valley near Bracken. Elsewhere in this 
central "hearth", the sites of Kyle, Verle, 
Chamberlain, and Ardath produced points 
that, from photographs (Wettlaufer 1951: 
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Fig. 10 - Avonlea Point Sites on the Canadian Plains 
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46, 105, 107, 113), seem to be Avonlea 
in type. Two definite Avonlea points 
were also obtained by A. E. Swanston 
from the Kyle site. The site at Meota, 
in west-central Saskatchewan, some 200 
miles north of Gull Lake, yielded a 
probable Avonlea point. The type station 
at Avonlea (EaNf-1) is in south-central 
Saskatchewan. 

Geographically, the distribution of 
Avonlea points falls within the glaciated 
region of North America. Much of the 
terrain, therefore, varies from gently 
undulating ground moraine through the 
hills and ponds of hummocky ground 
moraine to the ridges and ponds of end 
moraines. Such terrain has a poorly- 
established drainage system, consisting 
principally of meltwater channels that 
may only intermittently carry small 
streams of water. These channels trans- 
port only a very small part of run-off 
precipitation to large streams or rivers. 
Most of the run-off is captured in the 
numerous shallow depressions and glacial 
kettles (ponds), which seldom have out- 
lets or even overflow channels. 

This region, except for its extreme 
eastern section, is often referred to as 
the "Third Prairie Steppe", lying above 
and to the west of a prominent but dis- 
continuous escarpment known as_ the 
Missouri Coteau. In some localities, 
smaller and higher plateaus bounded by 
descending escarpments are  super- 
imposed on this steppe; these have been 
produced by local deposits of Tertiary 
gravels, erosion-resistant and thereby 
acting as protective caps for the softer 
Tertiary and Cretaceous strata beneath. 
Where steep gradients exist, most of the 
primary and secondary escarpments are 
dissected by deep, steep-sided coulees 
carved by meltwater streams. Eleva- 
tions over most the area vary from ap- 
proximately 2000 feet M. S. L. to over 
4000 feet M.S.L. (on the higher plateaus). 

Throughout the central "hearth" of 
Avonlea points, the summers are hot 
and dry, while winters are cold and dry, 
yet relieved by numerous mild periods 
("chinooks"). Such a climate contrasts 
with that of the peripheral areas to the 
east and north, which seldom enjoy 
these mild breaks in the winter cold. 

The prevailing arid conditions result 
in short-grass prairie dominating the 
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southwestern Saskatchewan landscape. 
Trees are virtually absent except in 
some north-facing coulees, alonga few 
of the larger creeks, and along the ex- 
carpments of the highest plateaus. Marsh 
grasses grow in profusion in the numer- 
ous ponds, but the severe seasonal 
fluctuations in water level caused by 
evaporation preclude the establishment 
of trees at the perimeters of the ponds. 
The proximity of the sage-brush land- 
scape of eastern Montana is reflected 
in the importance of several species of 
sage in the flora of the southern bound- 
ary of the Avonlea "hearth". 

This short-grass prairie was, of 
course, the habitat of the bison herds, 
and the topography described above was 
ideal for bison drives. Avonlea points 
have nearly always been found in bison 
kills or at associated occupation sites. 
The type site, as noted previously, 
seems to be of this nature. Points oc- 
curred here ina deposit 12 to 14 inches 
below the surface, the cultural layer 
consisting of a yellow matrix, 4 to 6 
inches thick, heavily impregnated with 
bone fragments and decomposed bone. 
Charcoal and a fire hearth were ob- 
served in association with this layer. 

At the Gull Lake site, Avonlea points 
were discovered in the lowest pre- 
ceramic levels of Wettlaufer's 1953 test 
pit (35 1/2 to 68 3/4 inches below sur- 
face). A possible later variant of the 
Avonlea occurred just above, from 19 
inches to 35 1/2 inches. Saskatchewan 
Museum excavations at Gull Lake in 
1960 were conducted southwest of Wett- 
laufer's tests, which had been made in 
the most concentrated cultural deposits, 
away from the slope over which the bison 
had been driven. The 1960 work was 
done in a 80 foot trench running at right 
angles to the base of the slope, out onto 
the butchering area. This trench reached 
a depth of 7 1/2 feet, and an adjacent 10 
foot square reached a depth of 6 feet; but 
soil auguring indicated that at the base of 
the hill there were possibly 18.9 feet of 
cultural deposits. Since the hill base re- 
vealed clear separation of cultural layers 
that were telescoped further out in the 
trench, it is assumed that Wettlaufer's 
6 feet of deposits probably equate with 
the 19 feet of deposits at the base of the 
hill, and that therefore the 1960 trench 
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and square cannot have reached the main 
Avonlea stratum. A probable late, rather 
degenerate Avonlea variant was dis- 
covered, however, in Layer 24b at the 
bottom of the 1960 excavation. (An Avon- 
lea point in Layer 8 and another in Layer 
21 appear to have been out of sequence). 
Surface collections made on sites sur- 
rounding the Gull Lake bison drive con- 
tain some 30 Avonlea points, but these 
were not available for study. 

The Bakken-Wright site, a bison drive 
at the steep, high valley wall of the 
Frenchman's River, north of Bracken, 
Saskatchewan, contained about 3 feet of 
deposits. Avonlea points occurred in the 
2 lowest zones of this site, and a dis- 
tinctly different type of point above these. 
The Saskatchewan Museum was able to 
briefly test this site in 1960, and an 
additional, large collection made by one 
of the co-discoverers, Mrs. Wright, 
includes a quantity of Avonleas. 

Level 2, one of the occupations at the 
Long Creek site, yielded Avonlea points 
in what Wettlaufer (1960: 107) termed 
the Avonlea Culture, thus, recognizing 
the importance of the site tested by 
McCorquodale. Wettlaufer encountered 
no clear stratigraphic separation be- 
tween Levels 1 and 2, so that some mix- 
ing of materials from the 2 layers is 
almost a certainty. Thus, the discovery 
of later point types as well as Avonlea 
in this 3 inch thick layer need not invali- 
date the usefulness of Avonlea as a hori- 
zon marker. It should also be noted that 
the numbered levels, 1 and 2, correspond 
to natural soil zones, and may not neces- 
sarily indicate cultural zones. 

The MacLean site near Fort Macleod, 
Alberta, is a classical bison drive, with 
a vertical cliff over which the bison were 
driven. Excavations were conducted 
there in 1949 by Boyd Wettlaufer and 
Donald Hartle; and the materials col- 
lected were deposited in the Saskatche- 
wan Museum, where we examined them. 
Avonlea points appeared at this site in 
the deepest layer, 23 to 68 inches below 
surface, and were overlain by later 
varieties of side-notched points. 
Between 1952 and 1959, the senior 
author had the opportunity of examining 
many private -collections of projectile 
points from Montana sites, and also of 
briefly testing several bison drives in 


addition to the drive site fully excavated, 
24GL302 (the Boarding School Bison 
Drive). At only one site in Montana can 
he recall seeing Avonlea points. This 

was the Rinehardt Bison Drive, des- 

cribed by the late H. P. Lewis (MS:XXIV, 

1) as lying "in one of the depressions in 
the tableland bordering the breaks of 

the Marias (River), and is about a mile 
south of the river.... At the head of the 
coulee the ravine divides sharply into 
two well marked branches, and in the 
east one is found the main portion of the 
kill". Lewis had tested bison kills in 
several sections of Montana, and he 
noted (MS: XXIV, 3) that ''the upper test 
location (at 24LT22, the Rinehardt site) 
produced several beautiful...... heads 

(arrowpoints), nor were any of this type 
found elsewhere..... In every location 

tested the points seemed to average 

smaller sizes, than in other kills... 
The predominant materials were agate 
and jasper. Most of the broken rocks 
thereabouts were of fine quality, nicely 
grained quartzite. It was thus shown 
that the arrowheads were brought in 
from elsewhere, and not made on the 
spot... There was almost no obsidian, 
only three examples in some two thou- 
sand.... For the most part the work- 

manship was excellent, and the choice 
of materials highly artistic... In color, 
markings, and materials selected, this 
site presents a most beautiful collection 
..The author (Lewis) is more than ever 
convinced, by these specimens, that 
selection was as much based on artistic, 
as on utilitarian reasons". 

A collection of points from the Rine- 
hardt site was submitted for examination 
by Carle Leavitt, of Conrad, Montana, 
who had guided a 1947 Smithsonian 
Institution party to the site, where they 
had made test excavations. Leavitt had 
also noted the 2 branches of the coulee, 
and believed each yielded a distinct type 
of point. The impressions of the ex- 
perienced amateur collectors, Lewis and 
Leavitt, thus bear out the authors' ob- 
servations that Avonlea points are rare 
in Montana, except at the Rinehardt site 
as exemplified in Carle Leavitt's col- 
lection. 

The additional examples of Avonlea 
points cited with provenience come from 
survey reports and amateur collections 
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Fig. 11 - Avonlea points: (1-4) Long Creek site, (5-8) Cherry Lake site, (9-10) Kyle 
site, (11-17) surface finds at Gull Lake site, (18-25) 45" to 53" at Gull Lake, (26-34) 
53" to 64" at Gull Lake, (35-45) Avonlea site, (46-51) MacLean site, (52-55) Bakken- 
Wright site Layer 5, (56-65) Rinehardt site. 
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from Saskatchewan, The Cherry Lake 
and Verlo sites are bison kills, it would 
appear, and have been worked by a num- 
ber of amateurs. The Kyle, Chamber- 
lain, Ardath, Melfort (Klein) and Meota 
sites are blown fields in which exact as- 
sociations of artifacts cannot be estab- 
lished. 


Avonlea Points: Description 


A total of 176 Avonlea points were ex- 
amined by the authors; the points came 
from the Avonlea, Gull Lake, Bakken- 
Wright, Long Creek, Cherry Lake, 
MacLean and Rinehardt sites. The most 
distinguishing feature of the Avonlea 
point is its delicate aspect, produced by 
the thinness of the blank struck off for 
the point. Flaking on the Avonlea points 
is extraordinarily well-executed, con- 
tributing to the delicacy of the projectile 
point. Flake scars are very broad and 
shallow, usually parallel,and extending 
from the edge of the blade to the mid- 
point or beyond. Tiny lumps and hinge 
fractures may occur on the poorer 
minerals employed, but the flake scars 
as a rule are so shallow and well exe- 
cuted they can hardly be noticed. Even 
when irregular and conchoidal flaking oc- 
curs, it is evident that the workman had 
excellent over-all control of his method. 
It is indeed rare to find an Avonlea point 
on which both faces are less than entire- 
ly dressed. 

Small, shallow, but fairly wide .side 
notches are placed extremely low on the 
blade of Avonlea points. Sixty-six per- 
cent of the notches begin less than 3 mm 
from the base of the point, while 31% are 
3 mm from the base and none are more 
than 4 mm. The minimal distance of 
notches from the base is 1.5 mm. The 
notches are characteristically V or U 
shaped, never rectangular. They range 
in depth from 1.0-2.5 mm. and average 
1.36 mm., while their width ranges 
from 2.0-4.0 mm. and averages 2.76 
mm. The notches are always symmet- 
rically opposed and equidistant from the 
base. 

The edges of the triangular blade are 
very regular, and frequently exhibit fine 
serration. The base may be wider, 
equal to, or narrower than the proximal 
end of the blade; no preference is ap- 


parent. Usually, the corners of the base 
are rounded, rather than sharp, and 
since the bases are preponderately con- 
cave, small ears are typical, projecting 
at about a 65° angle to the longitudinal 
axis of the point. Seventy-eight percent 
of the bases are concave (the concavity 
ranging from 0.5 to 2.0 mm. but averag- 
ing 0.88 mm. indepth). The remaining 
22% of the bases are straight, for none 
are convex. In addition, 78% of all bases 
(concave or straight) are very lightly 
ground. 

In the specimens examined, length 
ranges from 12.0 mm. to 38.0 mm., 
averaging 20.8 mm., although 3/4 of 
the specimens are between 18.0 mm. 
and 28.0mm. Width ranges from 9.0 
to 18.5 mm., averaging 13.4 mm., with 
70% of the specimens between 12.0 and 
15.0 mm. wide. The thickness of the 
Avonlea points averages 2.47 mm., 
ranging from 2.0 to 4.0mm. (56% are 
less than 3mm., 41% are 3mm., and 
only 4 specimens out of the 176 are over 
3mm.). The length-width ratio ranges 
from 1:1 to 2.4:1, but there are only 2 
specimens over 2:1. Eighty percent 
range from 1.4:1 to and including 2:1. 
The average length-width ratio is 1.5:1. 
The width-thickness ratio ranges from 
3.5:1 to 8:1, averaging 5.6:1, but there 
are only 3 specimens under a 4:1 ratio, 
and more than half the specimens are 
between 4.6:1 to 5.6:1 (27% range from 
5.7:1 to 7.5:1). 

The weight of Avonlea points averages 
0.68 gms., ranging from 0.2 gms. to 
1.8 gms. All the specimens examined, 
except one, are between 0.2-1.2 gms., 
and 54% between 0.5-0.9 gms. 

Figure 12 details the measurements on 
several series of Avonlea points. Figure 
13 lists the materials used, in order 
of popularity. 

As Figure 13 demonstrates, flint, chert 
and quartzite predominate in Avonlea 
points, making up 56.7% of the materials 
used. A contrast can here be seen be- 
tween the Avonlea and the later peoples 
in the region, who preferred chalcedony 
and petrified wood for projectile points. 
At the Gull Lake site the contrast is es- 
pecially marked, since the upper, later 
zones contain chiefly dark-colored miner 
als (chalcedony and petrified wood), while 
the Avonlea zone includes a majority of 
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Minerals Used in Avonlea Poinis 

|Material Number Percentage 
Specimens 

Flint 41 23. 3% 
Chert 30 17.0% 
Quartzite 29 16.4% 
Petrified Wood 25 14.2% 
Chalcedony 25 14.2% 
A gate 16 9.9% 
Jasper 5 2.8% 
Fused Shale 3 1.7% 
Argillite 1 0.5% 
Basalt 1 0.5% 


Fig. 13 - Minerals Used in Avonlea Points 


lighter-colored ones. It would seem that 
the Avonlea people were not familiar with 
the ''Knife River Flint" (brown chalcedony) 
quarries to the south. 

The Avonlea minerals suggest that the 
makers of these points neither traveled 
nor traded to the south (North Dakota and 
neighboring states), but instead depended 
upon local (Saskatchewan) sources of 
stone for tool-making. Yet both the pre- 
decessors and the successors of the Avor- 
lea preferred the southern quarries, and 
the later people even apparently substi- 
tuted the inferior local petrified wood for 
the prized brown chalcedony when the 
latter was unobtainable. 


Discussion 


Although the distribution of features of 
Avonlea points is at present highly tenta- 
tive, due to the limited sampling, we 
will outline certain discernible contrasts. 
In the southwestern Saskatchewan "hearth'! 
the Avonlea points seem longest, the 
length-width ratio is greatest (except for 
the Montana Rinehardt site), ground bases 
are more often encountered, and the 
notches are shallower. The width-thick- 


ness ratio is greatest in eastern Saskat- 
chewan, where straight bases are more 
common and notches are deepest. Ex- 
tremes in basal depth are met on the 
peripheries, as are the narrowest and 
the shortest points. The exception to the 
above outline (saving single exceptions 
such as great width-thickness ratio in 
the Bakken-Wright site) occurs princi- 
pally in the case of degenerate, thick- 
eared, Avonlea-like, short points found 
at Gull Lake. It may be postulated that 
the shorter and less true-to-type points 
on the peripheries of the region discussed 
are somewhat later than the "classic" 
Avonlea of the "hearth'' area, and illus- 
trate a trend as well as an expansion of 
the point type. 

A radiocarbon date of 1500 + 100 years 
B. P. was given on a sample (S-45) of 
charcoal collected by McCorquodale on 
October 1, 1956, from the Avonlea site, 
test pit 1, from a charred bone and char- 
coal layer associated with the fire hearth 
and Avonlea points (letter from K. J. 
McCallum, November 12, 1959). This 
early date is substantiated by the strati- 
graphic position of Avonlea inthe lowest 
levels of bison drive sites (such as Gull 
Lake, Bakken-Wright, MacLean), under- 
lying distinctly different points. A char- 
coal sample from Layer 24 of the Gull 
Lake site has been submitted for dating 
to the University of Saskatchewan labora- 
tory (Saskatoon), and should yield a 
checkdate on the Avonlea site sample, 
since the Gull Lake sample is believed 
to immediately overlie ''classic'’ Avonlea, 
and contains degenerate Avonlea points. 
The date obtained at the Avonlea site 
places this occupation approximately 
contemporaneous with the Besant points 
from the Mortlach site, also in southern 
Saskatchewan, which was dated at 1580 
+ 325 years (Wettlaufer 1955: 75). 

At Gull Lake and other excavated sites, 
Avonlea points appear to be in a pre- 
ceramic stratum, with pottery associated 
only with later points in upper layers. At 
the Avonlea site itself, no pottery was 
encountered with the points, but 200 yards 
away, ina blown field inthe valley, lay 
a large, simple-stamped clay vessel. 
The impressions on the vessel were well 
executed and extend horizontally around 
the vessel; no rim sherds were found. 
The blown field contained points both 
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earlier and later than Avonlea, and we 
would guess that the pottery vessel be- 
longed with the later points. However, 
Alan Hudson discovered similar pottery 
at the Besant site, where he felt it was 
associated with Avonlea points. Neuman 
(1960: 80, Fig. 2) illustrates simple- 
stamped pottery from the Truman Mound, 
South Dakota, that resembles the Avon- 
lea field vessel, and he would date the 
Truman Mound site no earlier than A.D. 
800 and A.D. 1200. If simple-stamped 
pottery is related to the Truman Mound 
pottery, the Avonlea complex may last 
as late as A.D. 800 or even 1200; but at 
present the A.D. 460 date is the best age 
estimate for the Avonlea point. 

The Avonlea period was thus recent 
enough to fall under topographic and 
climatic conditions essentially those of 
today. It is then of interest to note the 
correlation between the distribution of 
Avonlea points and the limits of the glaci- 
ated northern short-grass prairie. His- 
torical data, and osteological evidence 
as well, indicate the bison population of 
the region to have been quite large. Ade- 
quate grazing, limited winter snow cover, 
and, most important, an ample supply of 
water lasting throughout most of the sum- 
mer in the many glacial kettles must 
have been the factors encouraging the 
bison population. Confining the bison in 
the region discussed were several natural 
boundaries. On the north, east, and west 
the area is bordered by forest-prairie 
transitional zones, followed by forest. 
On the south, an arid,sage-brush-covered, 


generally waterless environment prevails. 


On the southeast, a broad tract of prairie 
leads to the long-grass region of the 
Missouri-Mississippi area, but this tract 
tends to consist chiefly of flat, unbroken 
terrain without a continuous and adequate 
water supply in ponds and sloughs. 

The Avonlea people, as well as the 
bison they hunted, may have preferred 
the glaciated prairie described. The 
typical glacial,knobandkettle topography 
would be ideal for communal bison hunt- 
ing for it provided ponds round which 
herds could gather, cover for hiding 
Indian beaters, coulees for gathering and 
confining the herd during driving, and 
declivities over which the herd could be 
plunged. The reliance upon use of the 
natural corrals in this topography may 


have led to the development of the Avonlea 
point, when a small, thin, light projectile 
point was realized to be most suitable for 
dispatching bison at the close range af- 

forded by corrals. Large, heavy points 

giving accuracy and good impact over a 

great distance were unnecessary when 

the primary need was for a sharp-edged 

point with deep penetration power. Avon- 
lea points would not only have been more 

effective in corrals, but would also have 

been more economical of materials, 
being thin, and we have noted that the 

Avonlea did not trade or travel for 
projectile point materials, but relied 
upon the more limited local sources. 
(An expanded Indian population and slaugh- 
ter of greater numbers of bison in com- 
munal drives may also have combined to 
strain the available sources of raw 
materials). 

While the foregoing passages are spect 
lative, it can be stated that the Avonlea 
points are the earliest of the small, 
triangular, side-notched points in the 
Northwestern Plains. In date (460A.D.) 
as well as in type they introduce the 
Later Prehistoric Period in this region, 
and can definitely be linked with the 
demonstration - possibly the emergence - 
of great herds of bison and communal 
bison hunting. The relationships of Avon- 
lea points to preceding types are at 
present unclear. The Avonlea most 
closely resemble in outline the larger 
but much cruder points found at the Ox- 
bow Dam site (Nero and McCorquodale 
1958), but the Oxbow points are dated at 
5200 + 130 years, and obviously cannot 
be closely related to Avonlea on this 
account. The fine quality of workman- 
ship on Avonlea points is paralleled in 
the quality of Pelican Lake points found 
at the Long Creek site (Wettlaufer 1960), 
but the Pelican Lakes bear little other 
resemblance to the Avonleas, and are 
800 years earlier. Very few of the points 
that succeed Avonlea in time show either 
form or workmanship closely reminis- 
cent of the Avonlea. 

The Avonlea point is then sufficiently 
unique and temporally delimited to serve 
as a useful horizon marker for the early 
Late Prehistoric Period in the North- 
western Plains. We have discussed 
some of the factors that may have in- 
fluenced the development of this point 
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type in southwestern Saskatchewan, its 
apparent homeland, but whether or not 
future investigations reinforce the specu- 
lations we have indulged in, the validity 
of the Avonlea as a horizon marker has 
been demonstrated. 


IThomas F. Kehoe is Curator of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology at the Saskatchewan 
Museum of Natural History (Regina), and 
was formerly Curator of the Museum of 
the Plains Indian, Browning, Montana. 
Bruce A. McCorquodale is Curator of 
Geology and Paleontology at the Saskat- 

chewan Museum of Natural History. 

2The Boarding School Bison Drive site 
in north-central Montana was excavated 
by the senior author from 1952-1959 

(Kehoe 1960). This deeply-stratified 
site yielded a sequence of small, _tri- 
angular side-notched points, as well as 

earlier corner-notched points. Statisti- 
cal and typological analyses were per- 

mitted by the quantity of points recovered 
from this site, and data was obtained on 
the types most popular in each layer and 

their attributes. A similar study has 

been conducted by Richard G. Forbis 
(personal communication) on materials 
from 2 southern Alberta bison kills, 
near Cayley and near Coaldale (Forbis 
1960) which he excavated in 1957 and 
1958. 
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SALVAGE ARCHAEOLOGY AT A SITE NEAR FORT THOMPSON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Robert W. Neuman 


Abstract 


Construction of dams and reservoirs 
along the Missouri River has resulted 
in an accelerated program of archae- 
ological field-work. Many sites have 
been surveyed,numerous others tested, 
and a lesser number’ extensively 
excavated. Surveys and test excava- 
tions will add to previously gather- 
ed data in terms of the geographical 
distribution of diagnostic artifacts, 
speculative routes of migration and 
cultural diffusion. The minutiae 
from the tested sites may offer 
reasons for the re-evaluation of 
established concepts or they may 
strengthen current archaeological 
interpretations, 

The Farm School site,reported here, 
received limited tests. The arti- 
fact inventory suggests the pre- 
sence of 2 ceramic components and 
contributes to information regarding 
the Fort Thompson and Campbell Creek 
foci in South Dakota. 


This report concerns the 1958 investi- 
gations conducted by a fieid party of the 
Missouri Basin Project, Smithsonian 
Institution, at the Farm School site 
(39BF220), which is situated on an ex- 
tensive floodplain along the left side of 
the Missouri River in Buffalo County, 
South Dakota (S 1/2, SE 1/4, Sec. 22, 
T107N, R72W). The site was first re- 
corded in 1956 by a survey team of the 
Missouri Basin Project under the di- 
rection of Harold A. Huscher (Huscher 
and McNutt 1958). The 1958 investi- 
gations, from July 7 to July 11, were 
supervised by the writer;James J.Stanek 
acted as field assistant.! The site and 
the surrounding area had been intensive- 
ly cultivated for at least the last 80 years 
by the Indian Farm School of the Crow 
Creek Indian Reservation. In the spring 
of 1960, a major portion of the site was 
destroyed by activities incident to the 
construction of the Big Bend Dam. The 
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investigations at the Farm School site 
were made possible through funds pro- 
vided for the Inter-Agency Archaeologi- 
cal Salvage Program of the Smithsonian 
Institution by transfer from the National 
Park Service. 


Features 


Unfortunately, there was a complete 
lack of architectural or structural evi- 
dence on the surface of the site or in 
the excavations. This situation may be 
explained in part by the intense agri- 
cultural operations of the Indian Farm 
School, which have disturbed the soil in 
some areas down to 1.5 feet below the 
surface. Another explanation for the 
lack of structural evidence is simply 
that the excavations were not made where 
the habitations once stood. Disturbance 
by flooding must also be taken into con- 
sideration. A significant portion of the 
site was flooded during the first week of 
July in 1958, and this condition must 
have occurred almost annually in the 
past. The notion that Indians would not 
build a village in an unfavorable geo- 
graphical area is not corroborated by the 
numerous recorded sites located in the 
Missouri River bottoms and on the low 
islands of the river; nor can all such 
sites be attributed to "winter villages". 

Two test trenches, designated Excava- 
tion Unit 1 and Excavation Unit 2, were 
dug at the Farm School site and 3 situa- 
tions within the trenches were assigned 
feature numbers. Feature 1, located in 
Excavation Unit 1 at 0.6 foot below the 
surface, was the remains of a small, 
circular firepit having straight, slightly 
flaring walls. Fill within the pit con- 
sisted of a mixture of ash, burned earth, 
pottery sherds, small fragments of shell 
and bone, and a few flint chips. The pit 
measured 1.2 feet in diameter and had a 
vertical thickness of 0.2 foot. Feature 2, 
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located in Excavation Unit 1 at a depth of 
0.5 foot, consisted of a small, elliptical 
pit with flaring walls and a flat bottom. 
The upper portions of the walls were 
burned to a bright orange and the pit fill 
contained a few pottery sherds, bone 
fragments, and pieces of unworked rock. 
The pit measured 1.2 feet north-south, 
0.8 foot east-west, and had a vertical 
thickness of 0.5 foot. Feature 3, located 
in Excavation Unit 2 at 0.6 foot below 
the surface, was a concentration of pot- 
tery fragments consisting of one rim and 
a few simple-stamped body sherds. 


Artifacts 
POTTERY 


The pottery from 39BF220 was recover- 
ed from the surface to a depth of 2.5 feet. 
Over 85% of the ceramic specimens was 
collected from between 0.5 and 1.5 feet 
below the surface. Present inthe col- 
lection are 149 vessel rims which are 
assignable to 7 previously described 
and/or published pottery types from 
sites in the Fort Randall and Oahe Reser- 
voirs, South Dakota. 


Talking Crow Ware (Smith 1951) 


Talking Crow Straight Rim: 79 speci- 
mens (Fig. 14, a,b,c). 

Rim height: 27 rims measurable. 
Range, 25 mm. to 58 mm. Mean, 
40.4 mm. 88.9% are between 35 
mm. and 48 mm. 

Lip thickness: 79 specimens mea- 
sured. Range, 3 mm. to 9 mm. 
Mean, 5.9 mm. 83.5% are between 
5 mm. and 7 mm. 

Decoration: Limited to the top and 
exterior of the lip. Six rims lack 
decoration; 49 have diagonal notches 
extending across the lip to the right 
or left; 19 have a single series of 
punctations on the lip;4 bear notches, 
and one rim has a single line of 
punctations on the lip exterior. 

Appendages: These consist of hori- 
zontally projecting, triangular tabs 
that extend outward from the lip. 
There are 8 of these in the collection. 


Grey Cloud Horizontal-Incised: (Smith 
and Grange 1958). 42 specimens 


(Fig. 14, d,e, f). 


Rim height: 17 rims measurable. 
Range, 28 mm. to45 mm. Mean, 
36.8 mm. 

Lip thickness: 15 specimens mea- 
sured. Range, 5 mm. to 7 mm. 
Mean, 6.0 mm. 

Decoration: Limited to the interior 
and exterior of the lip and lip top. 
Four rims lack decoration; 6 have 
diagonal notches extending across 
the lip to the right or left; 2 have a 
single line of punctations on the lip; 
2 have diagonal tool indentations on 
the lip exterior; one rim bears 
vertically oriented tool indentations 
on the lip interior. 

Appendages: One rim has a horizon- 
tally projecting, triangular tab ex- 
tending outward from the lip. 


Campbell Creek Pinched: 5 specimens 
(Fig. 14, j, k, 1). 

Rim height: 2 rims measurable, 59 
mm. and 31 mm. 

Lip thickness: 5 specimens meas- 
ured. Range, 4mm. to 7 mm. 

Decoration: All of the rims are 
decorated with a single series of 
pinched nodes that encircle the rim 
below the lip. 

Appendages: A large section of a 
partially restored vessel rim has 
2 horizontally oriented loop handles. 
They are situated directly opposite 
each other on the upper portion of 
the rim exterior. The vessel ori- 
fice, measured at the lip, is 109 
mm. in diameter. 


Stanley Braced Rim Ware (Lehmer 1954) 


Stanley Tool Impressed: 6 specimens 

(Fig. 16, a,b). 

Rim height: Measurements not appli- 
cable. 

Lip thickness: 6 specimens measured. 
Range, 5mm. to 12 mm. 

Decoration: Four rims are decorated 
on the lip with a series of diagonal 
tool impressions; 2 rims are deco- 
rated on the lip exterior with a 
single line of punctations. 


Stanley Plain: 1 specimen (Fig. 16, c). 


A single braced rim having a flat 
lip and lacking decoration. 
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Fig. 14 - The Farm School Site (39BF220): a-c, Talking Crow Straight Rim; d-f, Grey 
Cloud Horizontal-Incised; g-i, Campbell Creek Cord Roughened; j-1, Camp- 
bell Creek Pinched. 


Arzberger Crosshatched (Spaulding 1956). Lip thickness: 3 mm. 
1 specimen (Fig. 16, d). Decoration: Crossed diagonal in- 
Rim height: 28 mm. measured from cisions extending from the upper left 
the top of the lip down to the point of to the lower right and from the lower 


greatest constriction. left to the upper right on the collar 
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exterior. It is evident that the in- 
cisions leading from the upper 
right to the lower left were applied 
last. The same sequence of apply- 
ing the incisions was seen in this 
pottery type at the Arzberger site 
(Spaulding 1956: 143). At the base 
of the rim collar there is a single 
series of nodes. The lip is un- 
decorated. 


Miscellaneous rims: 5 specimens (Fig. 


16, e, f, g). 

Four rims appear to belong to the 
same vessel. They are moderately 
tempered with grit particles rang- 
ing from 1mm.to 2mm. in diameter. 
The paste is compact and the sur- 
face texture is medium coarse. The 
rims are markedly curved and flar- 
ing; all have been broken from the 
vessel at the neck. They measure 
28 mm. in height. The lips are 
rounded, measuring 7 mm. to 8 mm. 
in thickness. Decoration consists 
of a single series of diagonal tool 
indentations on the lip and 3 horizorm 
tally trailed lines,crudely executed 
on the rim exterior. One of these 
rims has an attached strap handle 
that joins the rim at the lip and just 
below the neck. The appendage is 


straight-sided, tapering very slight- | 


ly toward the bottom. It is decorated 
on the top with a series of 5 parallel 
trailed lines that extend laterally 
from the vessel orifice. Along each 
side of the appendage there is a 
single line of punctations. The in- 
terior and exterior surfaces of the 
sherds shade from buff to orange; 
the cores are grey. 

These rims resemble the type de- 
scription of Grey Cloud Horizontal- 
Incised in all respects except for 
their markedcurvature They are 
also similar to specimens illustra- 
ted by Meleen from the La Roche 
site in Stanley County, South Dakota 
(1948: Fig. 5, 1 and 2). The La 
Roche village is located along the 
right bank of the Missouri River 
about 53 miles upstream from the 
Farm School site. 

The fifth rim (Fig. 16, h) is tem- 
pered with decomposed granite 
particles. The core shows a some- 


what laminated structure. The in- 
terior surface is black showing 
horizontal bruch marks. The ex- 
terior is buff colored; smoothing 
has almost obliterated the verti- 
cally oriented, simple-stamped im- 
pressions. In form, the major por- 
tion of the rim is quite straight;how- 
ever, there is a slight outward flare 
at the upper margin of the rim re- 
sulting from the decorative techni- 
que. The rim has a height of 48 
mm. the lip is slightly thinner than 
the lower rim and is 6 mm. thick. 
Decoration consists of a simple, 
scalloped design that borders the 
top of the rim. 

This specimen resembles one vari- 
ation of the type Riggs Straight Rim 
from the Thomas Riggs site in 
Hughes County, South Dakota (Klein- 
sasser in Hurt 1953: 98, Fig. 31,3). 
The Thomas Riggs village is located 
along the left bank of the Missouri 
River about 100 miles upstream 
from the Farm School site. 


Pottery effigy: 1 specimen (Fig. 16, i). 
A small, undecorated bird effigy 
molded onto the rim exterior and ex- 
tending outward from the lip of the 
vessel. The head is flattish and has 
a round, pointed beak which faces the 
vessel orifice. The body extends down 
a short distance below the lip exterior 
and then curves abruptly out and up- 
ward, forming a fan-like tail. In 
cross section the effigy resembles a 
flattened "'S'"'. The clay is grit temper 
ed and the surfaces are quite smooth 
and glossy. Color shades from buff 
to black. The effigy measures 21 mm. 
in height and 14 mm. in width. 


Decorated sherds: There are 127 deco- 
rated sherds, most of which are from 
the shoulder portion of the vessels. 
The designs and their frequency in the 
collection are listed in Fig. 15. 


Body sherds: A total of 1488 undecorated 
body sherds was collected from sur- 
face areas and excavation units at the 
Farm School site. Simple-stamped 
sherds number 1139; cord-paddled, 
272; and there. are 77 plain-surfaced 
sherds. Stratigraphically, 84.9% of 
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Design 


Parallel trailed lines 
Parallel incised lines 


Opposed diagonal parallel lines, incised 
Parallel trailed lines and punctations 
Opposed diagonal parallel lines, trailed 


Parallel lined cord impressions 


Opposed diagonal parallel cord impressions 
Opposed diagonal parallel lines and punctations 


Fig. 15 - Design Frequency with Farm School Site 


Body sherds: A total of 1488 undecorated 


body sherds was collected from sur- 
face areas and excavation units at the 
Farm School site. Simple-stamped 
sherds number 1139; cord-paddled, 
272; and there are 77 plain-surfaced 
sherds. Stratigraphically, 84.9% of 
the simple-stamped and 85.2% of the 
cord-paddled sherds were found im 
termixed in the same archaeological 
levels or depths below the surface, 
namely the 0.0 to 0.5 foot and 0.5 to 
1.0 foot levels. 


Stone 


Projectile points: 16 specimens; 11 com- 


plete. 

Group 1: 11 specimens (Fig. 16, j). Tri- 
angular, straight to slightly convex 
sides and bases. Six were made 
from quartzite and 5 from chert. 


Range 
Length mm. 14-26 
Width mm. 11-18 
Thickness mm. 2-6 
Weight gm. 0.3-2.0 


Group 2: 1 specimen (Fig. 16, k). A 
long, triangular point with straight 
sides and a concave base. It was 
made from a grey chalcedony. 


Length mm. 25 
Width mm, 11 
Thickness mm. 4 
Weight gm. 1.3 


Group 3: 4 specimens (Fig. 16, 1). 
Triangular, side-notched, straight 
to slightly convex sides and straight 
to slightly concave bases. They 
were made from flint, chert, and 
quartzite. 


Range 
Length mm. 18-31 
Width mm. 12-13 
Thickness mm. 2-3 
Weight gm. 0.3-1.3 


End scrapers: 12 specimens 


Group 1: 5 specimens (Fig. 16, m). 
Each has a ridge or keel extending 
longitudinally almost the total length 
of the convex surface. Two of the 
specimens have been flaked along 
their lateral edges; the remaining 
3 were retouched only at the working 
end. 


Range 
Length mm. 22-27 
Width mm. 17-19 
Thickness mm. 5-9 


Group 2: 3 specimens (Fig. 16,n).All 
are ovoid to rectangular in outline 
and each specimen has been re- 
touched over the entire convex sur- 
face. 


Range 
Length mm. 19-32 
Width mm. 17-23 
Thickness mm. 7-12 


Group 3: 3 specimens (Fig. 16, 0). 
Flat pieces, ovoid to rectangular in 
outline. Two of the specimens have 
been retouched along the rounded 
working end and one side edge. The 
other scraper has been retouched 
along all 4 of the side edges. 


Range 
Length mm. 23-33 
Width mm, 21-26 


Thickness mm. 4-7 
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Group 4: 1 specimen (Fig. 16, p). Tri- 
angular in outline, however, unlike 
the other specimens, the original 
surface of the convex face is unal- 
tered except for a very fine line of 
secondary chipping along one side 
edge and the working end. 


Length mm. 29 
Width mm. 16 
Thickness mm. 5 


Side scrapers: 30 specimens 


Group 1: 20 specimens. These are 
thin flakes of varying sizes and 
shapes. They show purposeful re- 
touch along only portions of one 
side edge. 


Range 
Length mm. 14-50 
Width mm. 13-30 
Thickness mm. 3-9 


Group 2: 10 specimens. All are 
plano-convex in cross section and of 
varying sizes and shapes. Character- 
istically they have been retouched 
from the convex surface and along 
one or more of the edges. Some of 
the specimens appear to be frag- 
ments from plano-convex end 
scrapers. 


Range 
Length mm. 26-66 
Width mm. 17-28 
Thickness mm. 5-19 


Knives: 39 specimens 


Group 1: 10 specimens (Fig. 16, q). 
All are thin and lanceolate-shaped 
with one rounded or slightly pointed 
end; the opposite end is broken. The 


pointed end and one side edge on each 


specimen has been sharpened by bi- 
facial flaking. All were made from 
plate chalcedony. 


Range 
Length mm. 21-88 
Width mm. 20-39 
Thickness mm. 4-8 


Group 2: 22 specimens. All are thin 
and tend to be rectangular or tri- 
angular in outline. Presumably they 


are the mid-sections of knife blades. 
Each piece has been bifacially flaked 
along one edge. The fragments were 
made from plate chalcedony. 


Range 
Length mm. 9-80 
Width mm. 16-41 
Thickness mm. 4-10 


Group 3: 4 specimens. Rectangular 
or triangular fragments that have 
been bifacially flaked along more 
than one side edge. Two of the 
pieces have steeply beveled edges. 


Range 
Length mm. 26-45 
Width mm. 23-39 
Thickness mm. 7-8 


Group 4: 2 specimens. Each is tri- 
angular in outline and shows careful 
bifacial retouch, particularly along 
the edges. The first specimen is 
concavo-convex in cross section. 
The edges are flaked from the con- 
vex face, but the base has been 
worked from the concave surface. 
The specimen measures: 


Length mm. 34 
Width mm. 20 
Thickness mm. 5 


The other specimen is generally 

plano-convex in cross section. It 

has careful bifacial retouching along 
the edges and the base. This piece 
measures: 


Length mm. 26 
Width mm. 21 
Thickness mm, 8 


Group 5: 1 specimen (Fig. 16,r). A 
thin, elongated knife having rounded 
ends. One side edge is straight; 
the other is convex in outline. The 
straight edge has been bifacially 
flaked for almost its entire length. 
The convex edge has been steeply 
beveled from one face along half of 
the blade length and from the op- 
posite face for the remainder of the 
distance. 
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Length mm. 82 
Width mm. 24 
Thickness mm, 7 


Drills: 2 specimens 
Each is triangular in outline. The 


complete specimen has a short, some- 
what parallel-sided shaft that widens 
abruptly at the base (Fig. 16, s). The 
base is straight. The specimen has 
a total length of 21 mm. and a thick- 
ness of 5mm. The base has a maxi- 
mum width of 21 mm. and the shaft 
has an average width of 8mm. The 
other drill lacks the tip portion of the 
shaft (Fig. 16, t). The shaft gradually 
widens toward the base, which is 
marked by 2 barely discernable ears. 
The base of the flange is slightly con- 
cave. The drill has an estimated 
total length of 27 mm., the thickness 
is 6 mm., the base has a maximum 
width of 18 mm. 


Shaft smoothers: 3 specimens (Fig. 16, u). 


This group is composed of sandstone 
fragments that were apparently 
broken from boat-shaped shaft 
smoothers. The fragments are con- 
cavo-convex or bi-convex in cross 
section. Each specimen has a longi- 
tudinal groove on one or both of its 
faces. The grooves range from 7 mm. 
to 13 mm. in width. 


Abrading stones: 1 specimen. A many 


faceted piece of scoria showing one 
particularly broad, flat surface. Un- 
doubtedly this surface resulted from 
an abrading action. The tool mea- 
sures 51 mm.long, 22 mm.wide and 
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surfaces on each specimen show 

areas worn from grinding. The side 

surfaces and convex ends are marked 
with pecking scars. Two of the pieces 
are made of granitic quartzite, the 

other 2 are composed of a dense, fine- 
grained quartzite. 


Range 
Length mm. 64-109 
Width mm, 50-86 
Thickness mm, 36-58 


Stone pipe: 1 specimen. An undecorated 


portion of a bulbous pipe bowl. The 
exterior surface is smooth, but the 
interior face, which shows no indi- 
cation of having been burned, is 
marked with nume«.-ous’ scratches. 
The specimen was made from cat- 
linite and measures 25 mm. from the 
stem juncture tothe lip. The wall of 
the bowl is 3 mm. thick. 


Bone 


Bison scapulae: 4 specimens. All are 


presumably fragments of scapula 
hoes. The 2 more complete speci- 
mens are from the mid-section of 
the scapula showing portions of the 
infraspinous fossa and posterior 
border. Each shows polishing on the 
dorsal and ventral surfaces and along 
the edges. Both are fragments of 
left scapulae. They measure 214 mm. 
and 217 mm. long. The 2 smaller 
pieces are fragments of the fossae 
that show polished surfaces. They 
measure 89 mm.and 99 mm. in length. 


27 mm. thick. Awls: 6 specimens 
Group 1: 3 specimens. They appear 


Mealing stones: 1 specimen. A flat frag- to have been manufactured from 


ment, somewhat triangular in outline, 
with unfinished, irregular side sur- 
faces. One face of the specimen is 
slightly concave and has been smooth- 
ed from use. A red stain covers a 
portion of the concave surface. The 
specimen is composed of granitic 
quartzite and measures 92 mm. long, 
74mm. wide, and 35 mm. thick. 


Grinding or pecking stones: 4 specimens. 


These pieces range from ovoid to 
discoidal in shape. The broad, flat 


the edges of bison ribs. Each is 
triangular in cross section. The 
complete specimen is pointed at one 
end; the butt is rounded and notice- 
ably beveled from one side(Fig.16,v). 
The second specimen has a rounded 
butt; however, the opposite or 
pointed end is lacking. The third 
specimen consists only of the point- 
ed portion of an awl. Surfaces on 
each specimen are smoothed and 
polished. The single complete awl 
measures 185 mm. long, 11 mm. 
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Fig. 16 - The Farm School *’ « .°93BF220). a, b, Stanley Tool Impressed; c, Stanley 
Plain; d, Arzbe:... Crosshatched; e-h, Miscellaneous rims; i, Pottery 
effigy; j-u, Stone a:tifacts; v, w, Bone artifacts; x, y, European objects. 
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wide, and 9 mm. thick. 


Group 2: 1 specimen. A portion of 
a split (deer?) metapodial. The 
distal end is unaltered, the shaft 
has been fractured longitudinally and 
the point is lacking. The remaining 
portion of the shaft is smoothed. 
The specimen is 95 mm. long. 


Group 3: 2 specimens. All fragments. 
One specimen is the pointed end of 
an awl and the other is a mid- 
section. Both have surfaces polished 
from use. They measure 32 mm. and 
54 mm. in length. 


Bone ball: 1 specimen (Fig. 16,w). A 
spherical piece of cancellous bone 
tissue, the major portion of which has 
a smooth surface. The specimen 
ranges from 28 mm. to 37 mm. in di- 
ameter. 


SPECIMENS OF WHITE MANUFACTURE 


Twelve of the 13 specimens in this 
category were collected from the sur- 
face of the site. The 12 objects include: 
3 bottle glass fragments; 1 flat piece of 
(window?) glass; 1 piece of black and 
white porcelain; 4 glass seed beads (2 
blue, 1 red, 1 green); atubular, trans- 
lucent green glass bead; 1 small tongued 
metal buckle (Fig. 16, x), and a small 
scrap of rusted iron. 

The only European object recovered 
from within the excavations was the mid 
section of the stem from a white clay 
pipe (Fig. 16, y). It was located in the 
0.5 to 1.0 foot level at Excavation Unit 1. 


INTERPRETATION 


The cultural material from this site 
is most readily interpreted in light of 
data reported from sites that have been 
more extensively excavated and from 
which artifact inventories provide a 
more complete picture of occupation. 
Due to the paucity or total lack of diag- 
nostic, non-ceramic artifacts from the 
Farm School site, the interpretations 
herein are based almost entirely upon 
the ceramic collection. On this basis 
(ceramic categories) 2 separate com- 
ponents are recognizable at 39BF220. 


Component A 


This component is represented by 3 
pottery types and a small number of non- 
diagnostic White trade goods. The name, 
amount, and percent of each pottery type 
within Component A is shown below: 


Pottery type Sample %_ 
Talking Crow Straight Rim 79 8691.8 
Stanley Tool Impressed 6 6.9 
Stanley Plain 1 a.3 


The pottery types in Component A and 
their proportional representation is 
quite similar to certain archaeological 
manifestations at the Oacoma sites 
(39LM26 and 39LM27) and at the Talking 
Crow site (39BF3). 

The Oacoma sites comprise a single 
village located on the right side of the 
Missouri River in Lyman County, South 
Dakota, about 30 miles downstream from 
the Farm School site. Excavations at 
this village were directed by Marvin F. 
Kivett for the Nebraska State Historical 
Society in 1951 and 1952. Two compon- 
ents, Oacoma A and Oacoma B, are sug- 
gested for the site. Oacoma A repre- 
sents the historic Dakota occupation of 
ca. 1865. Oacoma B is protohistoric 
and is characterized by over 80% of 
Talking Crow Ware, along with small 
percentages of Grey Cloud Horizontal- 
Incised, Stanley Tool Impressed and 
collared and "S" shaped rims (Kivett 
1956). All body sherds are simple- 
stamped, smoothed, or incised on the 
vessel shoulder area. Goods of Euro- 
pean manufacture are also reported. 
Oacoma B has been assigned to the Fort 
Thompson focus of the Pahuk Aspect 
(Stephenson 1954; Kivett 1956). Recent 
dendrochronological studies of the Mis- 
souri Basin Chronology Program have 
provided information on tree-ring dates 
of 5 specimens from the Oacoma village. 
The wood materials were recovered from 
excavations at 5 houses and a cache pit. 
"There are 3 dates at 1741, one of these 
was a bark date and the other 2 were 
very near bark dates. Two dates were 
at 1742... Both of these were near bark, 
however, and were missing a few outside 
rings. My guess is that there were not 
over 5 missing rings in either case". 
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(Harrey E. Weakly, personal communi- 
cation, January 25, 1961). 

The Talking Crow site is located on the 
same side of the Missouri River, but 5 
miles downstream from the Farm School 
site. The investigations here were con- 
ducted in 1950, 1951, and 1952 by field 
parties of the University of Kansas under 
the direction of Carlyle S. Smith. Five 
components, designated A, B, C, D, 
and E, are postulated for the Talking 
Crow site. Component A represents a 
historic Dakota occupation dating toward 
the present from the last half of the 19th 
century. Component B is characterized 
by about 88% of Talking Crow Ware fol- 
lowed in popularity by a small amount 
of Stanley Braced Rim Ware. Diminish- 
ing amounts of Grey Cloud Horizontal- 
Incised as well as collared and "S" 
shaped rims are also present. Body 
sherds are simple-stamped, plain, or 
incised on the vessel shoulder area. 
Component B has been assigned to the 
Fort Thompson focus of the Pahuk As- 
pect (Stephenson 1954; information ob- 
tained from Carlyle Smith). Smith main- 
tains that Component B is the remains 
of an Arikara occupation dating between 
1700 and 1750 A.D. 

Oacoma B and Component B at Talking 
Crow are further characterized by the 
remains of circular earth lodges random- 
ly situated in unfortified villages. 
Another component tentatively assign- 
ed to the Fort Thompson focus is the 
latest occupation, designated Oldham A, 
at the Oldham site (39CH7) (Stephenson 
1954). This site is located on the left 
bank of the Missouri River in Charles 
Mix County, South Dakota, some 90 
miles downstream from the Farm School 
site. Oldham was excavated by field 
parties of the Smithsonian Institution in 
1951 and 1952. The material from the 
site has yet to be analyzed, but a general 
review of the archaeology is available 
(Cooper 1955: 59). In his summary, 
concerning the Oldham A Component, 
Cooper states, "The pottery of the later 
component appears to resemble rather 
closely that of the Oacoma site (39LM26 
and 39LM27), excavated by the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, and of the Fort 
Thompson focus component at the Talk- 
ing Crow site, investigated by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. The ceramics from 


these sites, and probably the remainder 
of the artifact complex as well, seem 
related, not at all remotely, to Lower 
Loup sites in Nebraska. Roughly equiva- 
lent dates for the various sites are sug- 
gested by the presence of relatively 
minor amounts of White trade materials, 
although there are undoubtedly some 
time differences, The late component 
of the Oldham site, for example, is 
probably somewhat earlier than the 
Oacoma sites, judged by the relative 
quantities of trade goods". Oldham A 
is also characterized by circular earth 
lodge remains; however, unlike the 
other Fort Thompson focus components, 
Oldham A was a fortified village. With 
the data now on hand, 7 years since the 
traits of the Fort Thompson focus were 
agreed upon at the "Accidental Plains 
Conference" (Stephenson 1954), the 
presence of a fortification would pre- 
clude assigning Oldham A to the same 
focus as Oacoma B and Talking Crow 
Component B. 

It appears to me, on the basis of limited 
evidence, namely, certain proportions 
of pottery types and White trade goods, 
that Component A at the Farm School 
site (39BF220) closely resembles at 
least 2 components of the Fort Thompson 
focus and is assignable to the focus. 


Component B 


This component is characterized by 4 
pottery types; the name, amount, and 
percent of each of the types if listed be- 
low: 


Pottery type Sample %e 
Grey Cloud Horizontal- 
Incised 42 66.6 
Campbell Creek Cord 
Roughened 15 23.8 
Campbell Creek Pinched 5 7.9 
Arzberger Crosshatched 1 1.5 


The ceramic data from this component 
most closely resembles those data from 
Components D and C at the Talking Crow 
site. 

Component D is characterized by a pre- 
dominance of Campbell Creek and Talk- 
ing Crow wares with lesser amounts of 
Grey Cloud Horizontal-Incised and 
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"Central Plains" collared rims (infor- 
mation obtained from Carlyle S. Smith). 
The village is represented by "circular 
and square earth lodges" surrounded by 
a ditch, mound, and stockade (Smith, 
idem). Component D is in the Campbell 
Creek focus. 

Talking Crow Component C is repre- 
sented by a predominance of Talking 
Crow Ware and Grey Cloud Horizontal- 
Incised pottery. Small percentages of 
Campbell Creek types are also present. 
Smith postulates that Components D and 
C represent a continuous occupation at 
the site, with Component C being the 
later of the 2 and also assignable to the 
Campbell Creek focus. 

The most obvious difference between 
Component B at 39BF220 and Components 
D and C at the Talking Crow site is the 
omission of Talking Crow Ware from the 
former. To alleviate this problem I can 
only say that some of the Talking Crow 
Ware assigned to Component A (39BF220) 
undoubtedly belongs to Component B, 
but there is no apparent way of deter- 
mining what the percentage should be 
since the materials were mixed. 

Summarily, Component B is character- 
ized by Grey Cloud Horizontal-Incised 
pottery with decreasing amounts of 
Campbell Creek Ware and a single speci- 
men of Arzberger Crosshatched. An 
undetermined amount of Talking Crow 
Ware is postulated for the inventory. 
With these data it seems that Component 
B may tentatively be included in the 
Campbell Creek focus. 


Summary 


The Farm School site (39BF220) was 
located on the alluvial floodplain along 
the left side of the Missouri River in 
central South Dakota. The site area 
had been disturbed by intensive farming 
activities for many years and evidence 
of habitations, such as earth-lodge de- 
pressions or post mold patterns, was 
lacking on the surface and in the excava- 
tions. Likewise, any archaeological 
stratigraphy that might have existed was 
disrupted by the plow and leveling opera- 
tions. 

On the basis of ceramic analysis 2 
archaeological components are sug- 
gested for the site. The later occupation, 
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Component A, is protohistoric, dates 
no earlier than 1700 A.D., and is as- 
signed to the Fort Thompson focus of 
the Pahuk Aspect. The earlier occupa- 
tion, Component B, has been placed in 
the Campbell Creek Focus and probably 
dates between 1100 and 1400 A.D. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATLATL AND BOW 


Oren F. Evans 


"TI once heard the explorer Stefansson say that a civilized man can do, in nine 
months, everything a savage can do and do it better. So with this statement in mind, 
I made a throwing stick about 16 inches long and cut a 5 1/2 foot spear from a young 
willow. I sharpened the large end of the spear and made a cup-like depression in 
the small end to receive the atlatl head. The atlatl was a pine stick about an inch 
square with a shingle nail driven at an angle in the upper end. 

The first attempts at throwing were disappointing. The spear was inclined to 
go sidewise and would probably have missed a cow at ten feet. But a few minutes 
practice gave the knack of balancing the spear so as to direct the energy of the drive 
along its longitudinal axis and it was soon possible to hit a bale of hay nearly every 
time at 15 or 20 feet. After practicing a few times, a target a foot in diameter could 
be pierced at 20 to 30 feet about four out of five times. From this it is easy to see 
how the atlatl-driven spear could become a very efficient weapon in the hands of a 
strong, active man. 

My method of throwing is to use both hands, guiding the spear with the left and 
propelling it with the atlatl in the right. If the movement of the atlatl is carried too 
far forward and downward, it throws the butt of the spear down and it either goes 
sidewise or turns end for end. However, it does not take long to overcome this 
tendency and get the knack of driving the spear in a straight line. 

If the spear is more than about three times as long as the atlatl, it is difficult 
to see how it could be controlled except with two hands. The Eskimos are described 
as throwing with one hand from a canoe. With a short, light spear only two or three 
times as long as the atlatl, I found it possible to throw quite accurately with one hand 
by giving the weapon a slight upward toss just as the throw is made. 

Thus it seems that in the hands of primitive man who used the throwing stick 
almost constantly, the atlatl and spear were probably quite accurate and efficient." 
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1960 EXCAVATIONS AT THE LEARY 
SITE, 25RH1, RICHARDSON COUNTY, 
NEBRASKA 


Abstract 


During the summer of 1960, 8 burial or 
storage pits were uncovered at the Leary 
site 25RH1, Richardson County, Nebraska 
by a bulldozer of the county highway de- 
partment. A rush archaeological salvage 
excavation was conducted. Remains of at 
least 3 individuals were recovered. Pot- 
tery resembles that excavated from the 
site in 1935 by the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society and is classified as 
Oneota. A wine bottle of the type manu- 
factured by the William McCully Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania between 1832 
and 1890 was recovered from an undis- 
turbed part of a storage pit. It is 
thought to be intrusive through rodent 
action. 


The Leary site, 25RH1, a prehistoric 
Oneota site in the extreme southeastern 
corner of Nebraska, was partially excavated 
by the Nebraska State Historical Society in 
1935 (Hill and Wedel 1936). 

The Leary site again attracted attention 
when on June 10, 1960, a number of human 
burials were uncovered by a bulldozer en- 
gaged in widening the county road which runs 
through the site. Erosion from heavy rains 
over the years had caused the county road to 
become entrenched through the cultural level 
of the former village and into the sterile 
soil underlying the habitation area to a total 
depth of from 4 to 6 feet. In order to check 
the erosion the road bed was to be built up 
by borrowing dirt from the banks adjoining it. 
Two strips about 20 feet wide on both sides 
of the road were used to obtain the necessary 
dirt. On the third cut with the bulldozer, 
the operator, Charles Vogele, noticed 
a skull "coming over the top of the blade". 
He immediated stopped and notified Com- 
missioner Bachman who in turn notified 
Irving F. Gates, Sheriff of Richardson County. 
On Saturday morning Sheriff Gates called the 
University of Nebraska and John L. Champe 
was informed of the discovery. 

I was in Lawrence, Kansas, at the time and 
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Dr. Champe, aware of my plans to return to 
Lincoln that afternoon, called me and asked 
me to stop and investigate. I arrived in Falls 
City, the county seat of Richardson County, 
about 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon, June 11, 
immediately after a heavy rain. The roads 
were too muddy to get near the site so I con- 
tinued on to Lincoln. 

On Tuesday, June 13, Tom Witty, a 
graduate student in anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and I returned to the 
site. Between late Friday afternoon and early 
Tuesday morning, despite 2 heavy rains, local 
curio hunters had looted every burial or other 
cultural feature. 

The bulldozer had uncovered a string of at 
least 8 storage pits on both sides of the road. 
Some of these contained human bones, frag- 
ments of which were disturbed but still lying 
close by. We made a surface collection and 
had the bulldozer operator make a fresh cut 
to clean off the disturbed area. It soon be-~ 
came obvious that the initial scraping on Fri- 
day had gone at least half way, if not farther, 
through the storage pits. We were able, how- 
ever, to determine the number of such loca- 
tions and to get samples of pottery and bone 
from most of them. We further excavated 5 
of these storage pits, discovering additional 
bones and potsherds. 

The material which we recovered, except 
for one piece of wine bottle, is consistent 
with that found by the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society when they dug there in 1935. The 
pottery is of an Oneota variety. We found no 
direct evidence to alter the date for this site 
as determined by A. T. Hill and Waldo R. 
Wedel (1936: 69). "In short, to us it would 
appear from the foregoing facts that the Oneota 
culture is a late prehistoric or protohistoric 
manifestation; it seems unlikely moreover, 
that the Leary site is much, if any, more than 
4 or 5 centuries old, and it may be, conceiv- 
ably, more recent than that". 

The wine bottle fragment, which we found in 
seemingly undisturbed soil below the buil- 
dozer cut, was identified by G. Hubert 
Smith of the Smithsonian Institution as having 
been manufactured by the William McCully 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, be- 
tween 1832 and 1890. The piece recovered 
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consists of about one half of the base, a very 
thick area of the bottle. On the inside of the 
lower lip the letters "PIT" still remain. 
Smith states that these bottles are quite com- 
mon in the early army forts of this area. 
Although this bottle fragment was found ina 
midden area between the 1 and 2 foot levels, 
it is much too late in time to have been used 
by the bearers of the Oneota culture and is 
probably intrusive into the midden area ata 
time long after the site was abandoned. In- 
trusion could possibly have occurred through 
rodent action. Rodent action in this area 
was abundant and quite evident. 

We recovered the skeletal remains of at 
least 3 individuals, 2 adults and 1 child. 
One adult is represented by the left femur, 
a right tibia and possibly the left calcaneus. 
The second adult is represented only by the 
second cervical vertebra. The child is repre- 
sented by most of the post-cranial skeleton 
but no skull was found. I have no way of 
knowing whether the left femur, right tibia 
and left calcaneus (here listed as individual 
1) are of the same individual except they 
were found in the same area. The bones 
were found on the surface in the looted area 
and may represent 3 separate persons. 

The following information is tentative only: 


Age _Sex _ 
Individual 1 Adult Female 
Individual 2 Adult Male 
Individual 3 2-3 Child 


Age of the child is based on the femur length 
(both right and left) of 131 mm. 

Individuals 2 and 3 came from a test pit 
dug into the southeastern most of the seem- 
ingly artificial mounds on the ridge immedi- 
ately to the east of the Leary site (Hill and 
Wedel 1936: 27-30). Archaeologically, little 
is known about these mounds. Hill and Wedel 
quote 2 short accounts of previous attempts 
at excavation. Neither of these earlier at- 
tempts was a complete excavation and the 
notes are not clear as to exactly what was 
found. Hill and Wedel (1936: 38) state that 
"Local feeling prevented a detailed exami- 
nation of this feature (the artificial mound) 
during the 1935 season"; and they go on to 
say that, "additional work is urgently needed 
to verify, supplement or perchance to cor- 
rect his (Blackman's) conclusions; in the 
meantime final judgment must be held in 


I excavated a 5 x 10 foot test pit to a depth 
of 18 inches in the northwest edge of the 
mound. There was no local objection to ex- 
cavation in the mound area at this date. Scat- 
tered bits of human bone, pottery, and stone 


were encountered. At the 18 inch level the 
burial of a child (individual no 3) was en- 
countered. No skull was found. Had it been 
present it would have been in an east to north- 
easterly direction. The body, in anatomical 
order, was semi-flexed and lying on its back 
and left side. An isolated adult second cervi- 
cal vertebra (individual no. 2) was found 3 
inches above and slightly to the northeast of 
the child. 

Excavation was stopped at the 18 inch level 
because of darkness. I believe that permis- 
sion of the land owner could now be obtained 
to conduct a scientific excavation of this and 
other mounds in the area. I feel now, as did 
Hill and Wedel in 1935, that "additional work 
is urgently needed" on these mounds. Two 
body sherds, one decorated and one plain, 
which were recovered from the test hole in 
this mound, are consistent with those found in 
the village area. The smaller and undecorated 
piece is shell tempered and very thin. The 
decorated piece is grit tempered and has 2 
almost parallel lines incised on the outside. 
Grit tempered pottery was very scarce in the 
1935 excavation. Hill and Wedel say, "With 
the exception of 11 grit-tempered sherds(. 3%), 
shell tempering is universal" (1936:32). This 
was the only grit-tempered sherd out of 44 
sherds recovered. 


Note: The excavation of this site was con 
ducted when the author was employed as an 
Instructor in Anthropology at the University 
of Nebraska. 


Hill, A. T. and Waldo R. Wedel 
1936 Excavation at the Leary Indian Village 
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Nebraska. Nebraska History Magazine. 
Vol. XVII, No. 1. Lincoln. 
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A MIDDLE PREHISTORIC BURIAL FROM 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Abstract 


A human skeleton was accidentally un- 
covered near Laramie, Wyo. The manible 
and skull as well as a mane were salvaged 
from the baekfill, 

Since the skull 1s similar to a Middle 
Period burial from Silver Springs,Wyo. it 
is thought both skulls belong to a grind- 
ing culture group of the northwestern 
Plains dating 1500 to 4000 years ago. 
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In 1959 Otto Berg, a dragline operator, 
accidentally uncovered a human skeleton 
while engaged in quarry operations 3 miles 
SW of Laramie, Albany County, Wyoming. 
Most of the post-cranial bones were badly 
broken and scattered by the dragline and 
only the skull and mandible were saved and 
presented to the author who investigated the 
site shortly’after the remains were unearth- 
ed. 

The human remains were found in an anti- 
thermal level, 4 feet below the surface. 
However, fluorine tests indicate that the 
burial must have been intrusive from a more 
recent stratum. The skull and scattered 
broken bones all were covered with the white 
chalk-like deposit that characterizes the 
altithermal level in this region, and there 
were sufficient animal bones found scattered 
in the post-altithermal strata to compare 
with the human material by fluorine analysis. 
Fluorine tests conducted at the University 
of Wyoming indicated that the human remains 
were the same age as a post-altithermal 
earth stratum believed to be 2000-3000 years 
old. 

An examination of the disturbed backfill re- 
vealed several human vertebrae, broken ribs, 
and long bones, mixed with an unusual con- 


centration of unworked rock. This concen- 
tration of rock may represent the remains of 
a rock lined grave as there is no such rock 
concentration to be found elsewhere in the 
quarry. In this stone concentration was also 
found a single broken bifaced one-handed 
mano of hard sandstone. 

The cranium was reconstructed by Eugene 
Galloway, a University of Wyoming student, 
and measured by the author. Ata later date 
the skull was sent to Louis C. Steege of the 
Wyoming State Museum for remeasurement 
and comparison with the Silver Springs Mid- 
dle Period burial (Steege 1960). Although 
the physical features of the 2 skulls are strik- 
ingly similar, the Laramie skull, being fe- 
male, is somewhat smaller. 

Like the Silver Springs skull, the Laramie 
Lady shows excessive tooth wear for an 
individual of the upper middle age group 
(45-50 years old). Teeth in the mandible are 
worn to within 4mm. of the alveolar border. 
There is also evidence of periapical abcesses 
in the maxillary region. 

Flourine analysis, presence of milling 
stones, and excessive tooth wear all indicate 
that this individual belonged to an ethnic grind- 
ing culture that inhabited the Northwestern 
Plains 1500 to 3500 years ago. (Mulloy 1958). 


Fig.17 - Reconstructed Laramie "Middle Period" Skull. Note excessive tooth wear. 
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OSTEOLOGICAL REPORT - Human 


Cranial measurements, 
observations and indices 


All measurements are in millimeters 


Site Laramie Lady 


Specimen No. MP 1 


Measured by Agogino -- Nov., 1959 


OSTEOLOGICAL REPORT - Human 


Cranial measurements, 
observations and indices 


All measurements are in millimeters 


Site Silver Springs 


Specimen No. 


Measured by Steege -- Sept. 23, 1956 


Measured by Steege -- Jan., 17, 1961 


* Estimated, as part of the right side of the 


calvarium is missing. 


Allen, James and Robert Witters 
1955 Jimmie Allen Discovers Early Ameri- 
can Indian in Cody Area. 
Enterprise, July 14, Cody. 
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The Cody 


Glabello-occipital 
Maximum Width 
Maximum Bixygomatic 
Mirimum Frontal 
Besion-Nasion 
Basion-Prosthion 
Thickness L. Parietal 
Menton-Nasion Height 
Prosthion-Nasion Height 
Nasal Height 

Nasal Breadth 

R. Orbit Height 

L. Orbit Height 

R. Orbit Breadth 

L. Orbit Breadth 
Interorbital Breadth 
Biorbital Breadth 
Upper Nasal Breadth 
Lower Nasal Breadth 
External Palate L. 
External Palate Breadth 
Foramen Magnum L. 
Foramen Magnum Breadth 
Max. Circum 

Arc Nasion-Opis. 

Arc Nasion-Breg. 

Arc Breg-Lambda 
Arc Lamb-Opis. 
Chord Nasion-Breg. 
Bicondylar L. 
Bigonial Diameter 
Condylo-Symph. L 
Auricular Height 
Total Face Height 
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THE JOHNSON SITE: A FOLSOM CAMPSITE 


Abstract 


Reinvestigation of the Johnson site, a 
Folsom campsite, after previous testing 
by H. M. Wormington and Louis Steege in- 
cluded the excavation of 5 test pits 3 x 
6 feet at 6 foot intervals, an intensive 
surface survey of the natural enclosed 
area of the site, and a survey of the 
surrounding area. 

The major artifacts recovered, fluted 
projectile points, were all within the 
range of variation reported from the 
nearby Lindenmeier site 15 miles to the 
southwest. The only difference noted 
was that the Johnson site is the only 
one so far discovered which has produced 
a high percentage of quartzite Folsom 
points. Lindenmeier-Johnson Folsom points 
are larger, thinner, and of superior 
workmanship to these from the Brewster 


site indicating a probable time differ- 
ence, 


During the summer of 1936, H. M. Worm- 
ington, of the Denver Museum of Natural His- 
tory, investigated a small Folsom campsite 
north of La Porte, Colorado. The location 
was named for T. Russell Johnson, the local 
collector who discovered and reported the 
site. The fact that the site was largely de- 
flated motivated only a cursory survey 
(Wormington 1957). 

With the permission and cooperation of 
Wormington, the present authors undertook 
a more thorough study of the area during the 
spring and summer of 1960. .The absence of 
bone and charcoal, and the scrambled mix- 
ture of several cultures of different age in- 
dicated that the site area had been deflated 
an undetermined number of times. A sample 
of Folsom projectile points was collected, 
and the project was abandoned. 

The Johnson site is located in Section 36, 
TION, R70W, Larimer County, Colorado. 
The location is 15 miles southwest of the 
Lindenmeier campsite. The Johnson site is 
situated inside the north wall of a V-shaped, 
simple fold remnant along the eastern flank 
of the Rocky Mountains. The hogbacks flank- 
ing the fold probably served as a windbreak 
for the camp area. 

Wormington's excavation units (Fig. 18, C) 
lay close to a gap in the north hogback. In 
this locality the present authors excavated 5 
pits, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, at 6 foot 
intervals (Fig. 18, A). Later, Louis Steege 
of the Wyoming State Historical Museum 
paralleled this row of pits with a trench 4 
feet wide and 40 feet long (Fig. 18, A). 
While the distal fragment of a Folsom point 
was found on the surface, the sub-surface 
artifacts were a mixture of several Middle 
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Period cultures (Mulloy 1954). 

An intensive surface survey of the natural 
enclosure and the surrounding area was then 
conducted. Only the 3 upper strike-valleys 
inside the northern wall of the enclosure 
proved fruitful. Seven fragmentary Folsom 
points and 20 channel-flakes, 1 McKean 
point, 5 corner-notched Middle Period points, 
and 2 side-notched Late Period points were 
thus recovered from the surface (Fig. 19). 
Milling stones and side-notched points were 
also found on the hogbacks overlooking the 
site area. 

A number of "stone circles" 9 to 10 feet in 
diameter were found within the Folsom area, 
and 1 of these was excavated in search of a 
clue as to their function. This effort proved 
futile because of local deflation. 

Test trenches were also dug in the area be- 
low the north wall of the fold remnant. Three 
fragmentary Folsom points, 2 channel flakes, 
1 plano-convex end scraper, and miscellane- 
ous flakes were found below but within 3 
inches of the surface. No cultural material 
was found deeper than 3 inches inany area 
except the gap inthe north hogback, and in 
the majority of cases most sub-surface 
material was found in the sod. 

Three small caves and a small rock shelter 
in the walls of the enclosure were tested, but 
only the rock shelter yielded cultural 
material. Beneath a level bearing 20th 
century artifacts were 2 Late Prehistoric 
levels. Two projectile points and a broken 
knife blade were taken from the 10 foot trench 
dug across the middle of the rock shelter 
floor. 

The writers wish to express appreciation 
for assistance to the following: The Wenner- 
Gren Foundation in Anthropology for a grant- 
in-aid to conduct excavations; R. J. Bracken- 
berry for permission to excavate on his 
property; H. M. Wormington for permission 
to continue work at the Johnson site and for 
constant help throughout the project; Henry 
and Cynthia Irwin for notes and artifacts ob- 
tained during an earlier survey of the Johnson 
site; Louis Steege for supplemental and co- 
operative excavations conducted during the 
fall of 1960. Finally, the authors are indebt- 
ed to students and friends in Albany County 
who worked with a small University of Wyo- 
ming field crew. 


In the opinion of the writers, the investi- 
gation reported in this paper has virtually 
exhausted the possibility that the Johnson 
site can produce significant additional infor- 
mation concerning the Folsom Complex. Pro- 
jectile points and channel flakes are the only 
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Fig. 18 - Johnson Site, Letters A-B on East-West line. Current Excavations Indicated: 
Letters A and C. Wormington's Excavations Indicated by Letter B. 
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lithic products definitely assignable to this 
culture, although a number of others may be- 
long to the same complex (Fig. 19, 18). 
The Johnson site is the only site thus far dis- 
covered which has produced a high percent- 
age of quartzite Folsom points (Fig. 19, 4-7). 
The projectile points recovered are all within 
the range of variation reported from the near 
by Lindenmeier site (Roberts 1936). A com- 
parison of the Lindenmeier-Johnson Folsom 
points with those from the Brewster site, 
Wyoming's only published Folsom site 
(Agogino and Frankforter 1960), shows the 
artifacts from the Folsom level of the Brew- 
ster to be smaller, thicker, and inferior in 
workmanship to those from the Lindenmeier 
and Johnson sites; and this may indicate a 
time differential. 

One fragmentary point (Fig. 19, 10) is 
heat fractured and an attempt will be made 
to use the thermoluminescence technique to 
discover the antiquity of the burning. If the 
artifact was not accidentally burned by one 
of the later cultural groups in the area, the 
date should conform to the 10,780 + 375 
years B.P. date (Agogino and Haynes, 1960) 
from the Lindenmeier site. 
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BIRD REMAINS FROM A SIOUX INDIAN 
MIDDEN 


Abstract 


Thirty-seven species of birds comprise 
the avifauna unearthed at a  midden 
located at Mill Creek Indian Village 
near Cherokee, Iowa. This village was 
occupied by the Sioux from approximately 
1000 to 1500 A.D. The presence of the 
rough-legged hawk, a winter resident, 
suggests that the site was occupied dur- 
ing the winter. Because of the absence 
of bones of young birds it is doubtful 
that Indians lived here in the middle of 
summer. Woodland birds comprised 21% 
of identified remains; raptorial and 
scavenging birds,28.4%;prairie dwellers, 
16.2%; marsh-dwellers, 13.5%;and aquatic 
species, 10.9%. Judging from the avi- 
fauna, the area surrounding the midden 
was probably mostly deciduous woodland 
with nearby prairie and marshes. The 
passenger pigeon is the only extinct 
bird found here. 


Recently Dr. W. D. Frankforter, Director 
of the Sanford Museum in Cherokee, Iowa, 
submitted a collection of bird bones for 
identification. They had been excavated on 
the west bank of Mill Creek, at Mill Creek 
Indian Village, 3 miles north of Cherokee, 
N 1/2, SW 1/4, Section 10, T 92 N, R 40 W, 
Cherokee County, Iowa. The Sanford Museum 
and the University of Iowa, Department of 
Sociology-Anthropology, cooperated in the ex- 
cavation of this site for a number of years. 
It was occupied by the Sioux from approxi- 
mately 1000 to 1500 A.D. 3 

Many small mammal bones were found 
mixed with the bird remains. Most of the 
bird bones were in good condition, light- 


brown in color, and only slightly mineralized. 


Some had been charred by fire and others 
bore tooth-marks. Many bones were frag- 
mentary and beyond identification, and no 
bones were found articulated. Those that 
were identified are listed below. Distribu- 
tion data were taken mostly from DuMont 
(1934). 
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LIST OF SPECIES 
Family Pelecanidae 


Pelecanus erythrorhynchos Gmelin: White 
Pelican. One right carpometacarpus and one 
right phalanx of digit 2; at least one individ- 
ual. The pelican breeds from central Bri- 
tish Columbia south to southern California, 
the Texas coast, and in northwestern and 
south-central Nevada, formerly to Colorado, 
Minnesota, and northern Iowa. Today it is 
a regular migrant along the western edge of 
the state, and irregular and somewhat rare 
elsewhere. 


Family Phalacrocoracidae 


Phalacrocorax auritus (Lesson): Double- 
creasted Cormorant. One rostrum; one indi- 
vidual. The cormorant is a common migrant 
throughout Iowa. 


Family Ardeidae 


Botaurus lentiginosus (Rackett): American 
Bittern. One proximal end of a right humerus 
and one distal end of a left tarsometatarsus; 
at least one individual. This bittern is a 
rather common migrant and an uncommon 
breeding bird which is more numerous in the 
northwestern part of the state than in other 
parts. 


Family Anatidae 


Olor buccinator Richardson : Trumpeter 
Swan. One proximal end of a left humerus; 
one individual. This species formerly bred 
from Alaska and Canada south to Iowa, Indi- 
ana, and Missouri, wintering south to Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf of Mexico. Today only a 
few hundred survive in northern British 
Columbia and the Yellowstone Park region 
(Brodkorb 1957). 

Branta canadensis (Linnaeus):Canada Goose. 
Seven elements; at least 3 individuals. This 
goose is a common migrant throughout Iowa. 

Chen sp.: Goose. One partial skull; one 
individual. In size and anatomical characters 
this skull most closely resembles Chen hyper 
borea (Pallas), the Snow Goose. It is a com- 
mon migrant along the western part of the 
state. 

Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus :Mallard. Ten 
elements; at least 2 individuals. In North 
America the mallard breeds south to the 
Mexican boundary, Kansas, Missouri, the 
Ohio Valley, and Virginia. It is a common 
migrant in the state, and was formerly an 
abundant breeder here. 

Anas strepera (Linnaeus): Gadwall. One 
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proximal end of a sternum; one individual. 
The gadwall is a common migrant in the 
Missouri River Valley and is less numerous 
in other parts of the state. 

Anas acuta Linnaeus: Pintail. One distal 
end of a left coracoid; one individual. The 
pintail is a common migrant along the rivers 
and lakes of the state where it formerly bred. 

Anas carolinensis Gmelin: Green-winged 
Teal. One nearly-complete right carpo- 
metacarpus, one nearly-complete left tibio- 
tarsus, and one sternum; at least one indi- 
vidual. It is a fairly common migrant, 
occasionally wintering in the state. 

Anas discors Linnaeus : Blue-winged Teal. 
One right carpometacarpus, one left cora- 
coid, one right humerus, and one nearly- 
complete sternum; at least one individual. 
This teal is a common migrant and is one of 
the most numerous breeding ducks in the 
state. 

Mareca americana (Gmelin): American 
Widgeon or Baldpate. One proximal end of 
a right coracoid; one individual. The bald- 
pate is a common migrant along the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers, and is less 
numerous in the interior. 

Spatula clypeata (Linnaeus): Shoveler. One 
complete left humerus; one individual. The 
shoveler is a regular and common migrant 
in most parts of the state and breeds here. 

Aythya valisineria (Wilson): Canvasback. 
One distal end of a left tibiotarsus; one indi- 
vidual. The canvasback is a common migrant 
along the larger rivers of the state. 

Aythya affinis (Eyton): Lesser Scaup. One 
left humerus and one left coracoid; at least 
one individual. This scaup is abundant on 
every lake and river during migration. 


Family Cathartidae 


Cathartes aura (Linnaeus): Turkey Vulture. 
One right coracoid and one nearly-complete 
furculum; at least one individual. The turkey 
vulture is a common summer resident in the 
state. 


Family Accipitridae 


Buteo jamaicensis (Gmelin): Red-tailed 
Hawk. Twenty-two elements; at least 12 
individuals. This hawk is a fairly common 
breeding bird in the state. 

Buteo lineatus (Gmelin): Red-shouldered 
Hawk. Nine elements; at least 2 individuals. 
The red-shouldered hawk is an uncommon to 
rare summer resident in the state. 

Buteo platypterus (Vieillot): Broad-winged 
Hawk. One proximal end ofa right carpo- 
metacarpus; one individual. It is an un- 
common spring and fall migrant, appearing 
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occasionally in great numbers. Some remain 
to breed. 

Buteo swainsoni Bonaparte: Swainson's 
Hawk. Twelve elements;at least 6 individuals. 
Swainson's hawk is a fairly common migrant 
in the state. 

Buteo lagopus (Pontoppidan): Rough-legged 
Hawk. Twenty-four elements; at least 6 
individuals. A fairly common winter visitor 
in the northern part of the state. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus (Linnaeus): Bald 
Eagle. Thirty-one elements; at least 4 indi- 
viduals. An uncommon migrant along the 
larger rivers of the state, less numerous 
through the interior. It is occasionally found 
here during the winter. Formerly, the bald 
eagle was found in greater numbers, and a 
few nested in favorable localities from the 
central part of the state northward. 


Family Tetraonidae 


Tympanuchus cupido (Linnaeus): Greater 
Prairie Chicken. Thirty-one elements; at 
least 7 individuals. This prairie dweller 
once bred in great numbers in the state. Dur- 
ing the winter months the population was 
probably regularly increased by an influx of 
migrants from Minnesota and the Dakotas, as 
it is now. 

Pedioecetes phasianellus (Linnaeus): Sharp- 
tailed Grouse. Seventeen elements; at least 
2 individuals. The sharp-tailed grouse was 
formerly a permanent resident in the state, 
extending southward to Oklahoma and north- 
ern Illinois. 


Family Meleagridae 


Meleagris gallopavo Linnaeus: Wild Tur- 
key. One distal end of a left femur; one indi- 
vidual. This formerly very abundant species 
has been extinct in the state since 1910. 


Family Gruidae 


Grus canadensis (Linnaeus): Sandhill Crane. 
Eight elements; at-least 2 individuals. These 
bones are referred to this species because 
they agree closely in size and anatomical 
characters with the bones of modern sandhill 
cranes. No skeletons of whooping cranes 
were available for purposes of comparison. 
Sandhill cranes formerly nested commonly 
in the marshes of northern Iowa. 


Family Rallidae 


Fulica americana Gmelin : American Coot. 
One distal end of a right tarsometatarsus and 
one proximal end of a right femur; at least 
one individual. The coot is a common mi- 


grant along the larger rivers of the state and 
is common through the interior, breeding in 
the northwest. 


Family Scolopacidae 


Numenius americanus Bechstein: Long- 
billed Curlew. One complete right carpo- 
metacarpus; one individual. This curlew was 
formerly a common summer resident, breed- 
ing in the northern part of the state. Today 
it is a very rare migrant. 


Family Columbidae 


Ectopistes migratorius (Linnaeus): Passen- 
ger Pigeon. Thirty-six elements; at least 4 
individuals. This extinct species was former- 
ly an abundant migrant. 


Family Strigidae 


Bubo virginianus (Gmelin): Great Horned 
Owl. One complete left tarsometatarsus; one 
individual. A common breeding resident 
found throughout the state. 


Family Picidae 


Colaptes sp.: Flicker. Twenty elements; 
at least 3 individuals. These bones could not 
be assigned specifically to either Colaptes 
auratus, the yellow-shafted flicker, or to 
Colaptes cafer, the red-shafter flicker. Hy- 
breds between these 2 flickers occur in the 
state as migrants. Colaptes auratus is re- 
ported as a common summer resident, un- 
common in winter, and as a breeding species 
throughout the state. Typical examples of 
Colaptes cafer are uncommon. 


Family Corvidae 


Corvus corax Linnaeus: Common Raven. 
Fourteen elements; at least 2 individuals. 
The raven is not found in the state today, and 
there is no evidence that it ever bred here. 
There are, however, many literature records 
of the occurrence of this bird. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos Brehm: Common 
Crow. Thirty elements; at least 5 individuals. 
The crow is a common permanent resident, 
breeding in all parts of the state. 


Family Icteridae 


Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linnaeus): Bobolink. 
One complete right carpometacarpus; one 
individual. The bobolink is a fairly common 
migrant throughout the state, a common 
breeding bird in the northern part, uncommon 
and irregularly distributed in the south part. 
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Agelaius phoeniceus (Linnaeus): Red-wing- 
ed Blackbird. Forty-six elements; at least 
15 individuals. This blackbird is an abun- 
dant migrant and summer resident, breeding 
in all parts of the state. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus (Wagler): Brewer's 
Blackbird. One distal end of a right tibio- 
tarsus; one individual. It is an uncommon 
migrant, most numerous in the western part 
of the state. 

Quiscalus quiscula (Linnaeus): Common 
Grackle. Thirteen elements; at least 3 indi- 
viduals. This grackle is an abundant migrant 
and is a very common summer resident, 
breeding in all parts of the state. 


SEASONAL OCCURRENCE 


Thirty-seven species comprise the avi- 
fauna unearthed at Mill Creek. Permanent 
residents include the red-tailed hawk, prairie 
chicken, sharp-tailed grouse, wild turkey, 
horned owl, crow, and raven. The summer 
residents are the bittern, trumpeter swan, 
mallard, pintail, blue-winged teal, turkey 
vulture, red-shouldered hawk, broad-winged 
hawk, eagle, crane, coot, curlew, flicker, 
bobolink, red-winged blackbird, Brewer's 
blackbird, and grackle. Migrants include 
the pelican, cormorant, Canada goose, snow 
goose, green-winged teal, baldpate, shoveler, 
canvasback, scaup, Swainson's hawk, and 
passenger pigeon. The rough-legged hawk is 
a winter resident. 

The presence of the rough-legged hawk in 
the midden would suggest that the site was 
occupied during the winter. Although many 
summer residents were identified, no bones 
of any young birds were present in this col- 
lection, so:that it is doubtful that the Indians 
lived here in the middle of summer. 


ECOLOGY 


The Woodland birds comprise 31% of the 
remains, the largest group within the, avi- 
fauna. They include the wild turkey, crow, 
raven, flicker, passenger pigeon, and grackle. 

The raptorial and scavenging birds make 
up the next largest group, 28.4% of the re- 
mains identified. They are the red-tailed 
hawk, red-shouldered hawk, broad-winged 
hawk, Swainson's hawk, rough-legged hawk, 
bald eagle, turkey vulture, and horned owl. 
This figure is unusually large. In other sites 
(Howard 1929: De May 1942; Brodkorb 1956), 
the raptors form less than 4% of the avifauna. 

Prairie dwellers, the sharp-tailed grouse, 
prairie chicken, sandhill crane, long-billed 
curlew, and Brewer's blackbird make up 
16.2% of the identified bones. 

The marsh-dwellers are the bittern, red- 
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winged blackbird, and bobolink, and make up 
the next largest group, 13.5% of identified 
remains. 

The aquatic species including the pelican, 
cormorant, and the Anatidae (waterfowl), 
comprise only 10.9% of the identified bones 
and represent the smallest group. The 
Anatidae make up only 9.1% of the total birds 
identified at Mill Creek. In other Indian sites 
(Howard 1929; De May 1942; Brodkorb 1956; 
Fowler, Winters and Parmalee 1956; Parma- 
lee 1958), this family comprises the major 
portion of the avifaunas, ranging from 28 to 
80%. These figures may be explained be- 
cause the latter sites are located near larger 
bodies of water where more aquatic species 
would be expected. 

Judging from the avifauna, the area sur- 
rounding the midden was probably mostly 
deciduous woodland, with nearby prairie and 
marshes. 


CHANGES IN AVIFAUNA 


Two species were present in the site that 
are not found there today, the passenger 
pigeon and the raven. 

The presence of passenger pigeon in this 
midden is of particular interest. It was 
formerly perhaps the most numerous of all 
birds, inhabiting almost the whole forested 
area of eastern North America. It bred 
northward to the limit of trees, and south-— 
ward to Kansas, Mississippi, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania. The species became extinct 
in 1914. Remains have been reported from 
other midwestern middens in Illinois and 
Ohio. 

Remains of the raven are numerous at this 
site. Six of 14 elements collected at Mill 
Creek are complete bones. The raven does 
not occur regularly in lowa today. Its re- 
mains are rare in kitchen midden refuse 
throughout the midwestern region (Parmalee 
1958). 


UTILIZATION OF BIRDS 


Since no bones were found which had been 
worked by Indians, most of the birds were 
probably killed for food or for decorative or 
ceremonial use of the plumage. Many of the 
species recovered from this midden are still 
eaten by man today. Some birds had large 
or brightly colored feathers that were prob- 
ably especially desirable, e.g. red-winged 
blackbirds, bald eagles, hawks, and ducks. 

Additional avian remains have been un- 
covered at this locality and will be studied 
in the near future. The identification of the 
complete fauna of this midden will enable 
archaeologists to better understand the en- 
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vironmental conditions that existed when the 
site was occupied, as well as the customs 
of the occupants. 
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REVIEWS 


Edited by Warren W. Caldwell 


A Preliminary Historical Outline for the 


Northwestern Plains, WILLIAM MULLOY, 
University of Wyoming Publications, Vol. 
XII, No. 1, July 15, 1958. v + 235 pp., 71 
pls., 22 tables. 


This report by William Mulloy represents 
a revised version of his Ph.D. dissertation, 
submitted to the University of Chicago in 
1952. The main archeological data are de- 
rived from W.P.A. excavations in 1937 and 
1940 at Pictograph Cave and the adjacent 
Ghost Cave, near Billings, Montana. De- 
scriptions of minor excavations and surveys 
of lodge and stone circle sites in other areas 
of Montana are also included. 

For the general reader the main subject of 
interest in the report is Mulloy's classifi- 
cation of various cultural complexes in the 
Northwestern Plains into a series of time 
periods that include wide-spread diagnostic 
artifacts. Since Pictograph and Ghost Caves 
contained deep and well-stratified deposits 
with a large number and variety of perish- 
able and non-perishable artifacts, Mulloy's 
classification is likely to endure for a long 
period of time and furnish the basis for 
future archeological analysis of this area. 

The report is amply illustrated by line 
drawings, tables, maps, and detailed de- 
scriptions. A few selected photographs of 
the region and the artifacts might give a feel 
of the subject to the general reader although 
the professional archaeologist probably 
would not consider this lack a serious short- 
coming. The reviewer also feels. that 
Mulloy's terminology for his time periods 
such as "Early Middle" and "Late Middle" 
is rather cumbersome, leads to confusion, 
and imposes somewhat of a strain on the 
memory. 

Pictograph Cave, the largest of a group of 
caves or rockshelters that lie in a rincon of 
Bitter Creek, a tributary of the Yellowstone 
River, is situated about 10 miles southeast 
of Billings. This is a shallow cave, 160 feet 
wide, 145 feet deep, and 75 feet high. It 
was filled with an accumulation of deposits 
that reached within 10 feet of the ceiling. 
Excavation proceeded in the cave by laying 
out 10 foot squares which were removed in 
certain areas to the base of the culture 
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bearing strata. The large amount of rock 
fallen from the ceiling prevented stripping 

the area in large horizontal levels. The 

lowest cultural deposits were found at the 

depth of 23 feet below the surface. In order 

to correlate the strata in various pits, hori- 

zontal measurements were made from an 

arbitrary zero point 10 feet below the datum 

stake. 

Four definite stratigraphic cultural bearing 
units were found. The lowest cultural deposits, 
designated as Pictograph Cave I, were 
associated with the top of a series of water- 
laid strata and with the layer immediately 
above. In general, the cultural complex of 
PCI (an abbreviation used by the reviewer) 
lay between the zero point and + 6 feet. In 
this layer were a considerable number of 
artifacts and the remains of fireplaces built 
upon old cave floor deposits. Above the dry 
deposits of PCI was another series of water- 
laid strata averaging about 4 feet in thickness. 
Occupational debris of PCI gradually, but not 
entirely, thinned out from the bottom to the 
middle of these aluvial deposits. 

In the upper portion of the water-laid levels 
were hearths, broken animal bones, and 
artifacts that were assigned by Mulloy to 
Pictograph Cave II. There was much dupli- 
cation in the types of artifacts of PCI and 
PCII. Mulloy interprets this fact to mean 
that there was a cultural continuity between 
the 2 complexes, even though there may have 
been times when the cave was not occupied. 

On top of the alluvial strata was another 
layer of material that may have been trans- 
ported by wind action. Because of the dry 
nature of the deposits, many perishable 
artifacts such as arrowshafts, basketry, 
and fire-making apparatus were encountered, 
in addition to stone and bone tools. This 
cultural complex was sufficiently divergent 
from the underlying PCI and PCII that Mulloy 
assigned it to another category designated as 
Pictograph Cave III. In the uppermost levels 
of these strata historic artifacts such as wood 
with metal tool marks and pot sherds were 
found associated with PCIII artifacts. This 
most recent complex is referred to by Mulloy 
as Pictograph Cave IV. 

The excavations in the nearby Ghost Cave 
produced additional artifacts belonging to the 
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PCIII complex, while test trenches in the 
adjacent bottom lands added additional arti- 
facts of PCIII and PCIV. 

The archaeological material from Picto- 
graph Cave and adjacent sites, combined 
with traits described from other sites of the 
Northwestern Plains, forms the basis of 
Mulloy's classification of prehistoric cul- 
tures into 5 time periods. The earliest cate- 
gory called the Early Prehistoric is con- 
sidered to date from about 12,000 B.C. to 
4000 B.C. Associated with this period 
were cultural complexes based upon the 
hunting of large extinct mammals such as 
the mammoth and giant bison. Included here 
are the Folsom, Eden Valley, and Scottsbluff 
complexes. Although Mulloy found examples 
of Eden and Scottsbluff points in the PCI 
level, he considers them to have been picked 
up by later peoples and reused. 

Between Mulloy's Early Prehistoric Period 
and the succeeding Early Middle Prehistoric 
Period is a postulated time gap of about 2000 
years (that is, between 4000 B.C. and the 
2000 B.C. beginning of the latter period). 
The artifacts from Pictograph Cave I are 
considered to fall in the Early Middle Pre- 
historic Period. The main disgnostic traits 
are the types of projectile points which in- 
clude (1) small lanceolate points with con- 
cave base (that is, small relative to points 
such as Plainview or Scottsbluff), (2) lanceo- 
late points with a broad, shallow corner 
notch and an indented base, and (3) lanceo- 
late to triangular points with a more pro- 
nounced corner notch. Ina later publication 
William Mulloy has classified the above 
types as variation of a McKean Point, 
while Richard P. Wheeler has named them, 
in sequence, McKean, Duncan, and Hanna 
points. Other artifacts of the Early Middle 
Prehistoric Period include a series of end 
and side scrapers, concave scrapers or 
spokeshaves, triangular drills, rough flake 
choppers, gravers, manos, and metates. 
The presence of the latter type of food grind- 
ing tools is suggestive of a Great Basin type 
of food collecting economy. 

The Early Middle Prehistoric Period was 
brought to a close about 1 A.D. and is sup- 
planted by a new period called Late Middle 
Prehistoric. Diagnostics of this period, 
exemplified by PCII and other comparable 
complexes, include (1) the lack of the con- 
cave-base lanceolate point, of the McKean 
type (2) the presence of the Duncan and 
Hanna types of corner-notched points and 
(3) lozenge shaped points. Other artifacts 
include mano-like stones with one ground 
edge; gravers, plano-convex scrapers with 
deep, narrow side notches; disc-shaped 
shaft smoothers; serrated beaming tools; 


and awls with shouldered base. This period 
also seems to be marked by a Great Basin 
type of a food gathering economy. Mulloy 
states, however, that the large number of 
corner-notched points during thistime period 
may indicate aninfluence of Woodland peoples. 
As these people moved westward they appear 
to have changed their economic emphasis 
from agriculture to hunting and gathering and 
to have dropped ceramics, permanent villages, 
and much cultural complexity. Thus the cul- 
tures of the Late Middle Prehistoric Period 
may represent the end point of this movement 
Before such a theory can be demonstrated, 
however, evidence must be presented that the 
Woodland cultures were present in the ad- 
jacent regions on the east before the time of 
Christ. As yet no such evidence has been 
forthcoming. Mulloy also believes that many 
of the stone circles and "tipi rings" in the 
Northwestern Plains belong to this time 
period. 

About 500 A.D. the Late Middle Prehistoric 
Period ended and the Late Prehistoric Period 
began. Diagnostic artifacts are numerous 
and are represented by those of PCIIl. Some 
of the major types are small triangular 
points without notches; small side-notched 
points with flat or concave bases; small side- 
notched points with a basal notch; drills with 
expanded bases; wide, flat rectangular shaft 
smoothers; and harpoon-like barbed bone 
points. 

In general the Late Prehistoric Period is 
characterized by increases in numbers and 
sizes of sites and a greater variety of 
material culture. Ceramics were introduced 
as well as the first dwellings. From the point 
of economy, the most important development 
seers to have been the return to an emphasis 
upon the hunting of larger game, in particular 
the buffalo. It is possible that more moist 
climatic conditions resulted in an increase of 
buffalo. Mulloy states that it is more prob- 
able that the first penetration of the Woodland 
complex occurred at this time rather than in 
anearlier period. Judging by the gradual 
elaboration of pottery types it would appear 
that, through time, influences were felt from 
the more sophisticated farmers to the east. 
Sherds from the Late Prehistoric and the fol- 
lowing Historic cultures of the regions have 
their counterparts in the Upper Republican, 
Mandan, Hidatsa, and Shoshoni cultural com- 
plexes. 

In the Historic Period, beginning about 
1800 A.D., and represented by the PCIV 
assemblage, there was a diminishing number 
and variety of artifacts despite the addition 
of metal objects and an increase in the types 
of ceramics. Tribes which were probably 
responsible for sites of this period include 
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Crow, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Shoshoni. 
Since Mulloy's report was written, excava- 
tions in the Northwestern Plains have not 
been numerous or extensive. Such work as 
has been done, however, supports his basic 
outline of cultural complexes and time 
periods. A problem not resolved by Mulloy 
and still remaining is whether there was 
actually a lack of occupation in the area from 
about 7000 to 4000 years ago. Evidence has 
been increasing, which indicates that this gap 
corresponds to the Altithermal or Climatic 
Optimum when the temperatures seem to 
have averaged higher than at present. In the 
grasslands of the Northwestern Plains, 
drought conditions may have prevailed, re- 
sulting in a scarcity of game and water. This 
may have forced many people out of the 
grass areas. However, it is possible that 
they may not have migrated a great distance, 
for in the general area of the Northwestern 
Plains are several mountain and foothill 
regions which may have had sufficient water 
and natural foods to have supported small 
groups of hunters and food gatherers. If 
these areas are examined closely, it may be 
that sites associated with the Altithermal 
will be found. 


Wesley R. Hurt 
State University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Human Races. STANLEY M. GARN. Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 132 pp., 
26 illus., 2 pp. combined Index and Glos- 
sary. $5.50 


It is fair to state the 1950 publication of 
Races by Coon, Garn, and Birdsell caused 
a minor sensation in physical anthropological 
circles. Since then, many of the ideas 
proposed in that book have gained wide ac- 
ceptance, and as a result, our present view 
of race and race formation is a far more 
dynamic one. Garn's latest book will not have 
the shock value of his earlier publication, 
but it is still a very solid and stimulating 
contribution. 

In Human Races, Garn aftempts (and 
largely succeeds) to describe various races 
and the evolutionary processes by which they 
came into being. Throughout, his emphasis 
is on race as a dynamic population, respon- 
sive to mutation, natural and cultural selec- 
tion, genetic drift and migration. Old 
fashioned ideas about the existence of 3 or 
any number of "original or "pure" races 
can hardly survive after reading this book. 

Garn properly rejects various euphemisms 
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that have been suggested for race and ap- 
proaches the difficult problem of defining 
race through a three-fold division of human 
variation into geographical races, local races 
and micro-races. To the reviewer, geo- 
graphical and local races are clear enough, 
the former being those collections of humans 
separated by geographical factors, and the 
latter being essentially the breeding popula- 
tion. Micro-races are not so clearly defined, 
and in most respects seem to be equivalent 
to the breeding population. The definition and 
usefulness of the concept of micro-races 
needs to be spelled out further. 

In general, Garn's races are denoted by 
genetically determined traits. The list of 
genetic traits useful in racial analysis be- 
comes longer each year. In addition to blood 
groups of the ABO, Rhesus, Duffy, Diego, 
etc., types, Garn discusses haptoglobins, 
haemoglobins, and other blood factors and 
diseases. To the reviewer, one of the more 
fascinating of the diseases is Kuru, a neuro- 
logical malfunctioning restricted to one tribe 
in the highlands of New Guinea. Garn neatly 
utilizes the Kuru material to illustrate the 
effects of natural and cultural selection on 
human biological variation. 

In his final chapter, titled, "A Taxonomy 
for Man", Garn lists 9 geographical races 
covering the totality of living mankind, and 
32 local races covering various representa- 
tives of the population at large. No list of 
micro-races is given. 

There are some errors. Fortunately most 
of them are only minor misspellings. A 
major error occurs on page 118 where the 
map is incorrectly labeled. The first 2 geo- 
graphical races are correctly located on the 
map; but since #3 which should have denoted 
the Micronesian area has been omitted, the 
number designating each of the following 
areas should be revised. Thus, #3 on the 
map chould be #4, etc. 

The drawings are excellent and well chosen 
to illustrate the points discussed. The photo- 
graphs are not as good, and some appear to 
be out of place. For example, figure 24, on 
page 125, is referred to only on page 27. 

All in all, this is an exciting book, very 
readable and up-to-date. Professional anthro- 
pologists, whatever their specialty, are 
urged to read it. 


Edward I. Fry 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Indians, Infants and Infantry. MERRILL J. 
MATTES. The Old West Publishing Com- 
pany, Denvery, Colorado, 1960. 301 pp. 
$5.95. 


This book makes a significant contribution 


to western America in several directions. 


Enlarging on a 1912 typescript of frontier 
army life written by Elizabeth J. Burt, wife 
of infantry officer Andrew S. Burt, the 
author supplies much important information 
about frontier miliary life from 1866 to its 
closing years in the 1890's. Major Burt 
marched west in 1866 as a captain in 
Carrington's 18th U. S. Infantry, a regiment 
famous for establishing and defending the 
Bozeman Trail posts of Fort Phil. Kearney 
and Fort C. F. Smith. 

Essentially the account of a Regular Army 
family's experiences in the post-Civil War 
West, the book is also a source of much 
well researched and hitherto unpublished 
material on Fort C. F. Smith, the Army's 
"last outpost'’ on the Bozeman Trail cros- 
sing of Big Horn River in southern Montana, 
where Major Burt served as the post's last 
commander in 1867-68. Mrs. Burt's com- 
mentaries on the Crow chiefs Iron Bull and 
Crazy Head, the Crow camp near Fort C.F. 
Smith, and author Mattes' supplemental 
material on the fort's history add informa- 
tion about the little known Crow chiefs and 
the important role of the Crow as Army 
allies against the Sioux. Major Burt learned 
the Crow language and later served as 
General Crook's emissary to solicit Crow 
warriors as allies in 1876. Except for 
material on the Pawnee Scouts, little has 
been published on the participation of friend- 
ly Indians as allies of the Army in the Plains 
wars. 

Mention of various Sioux and Cheyenne 
events and vignettes of such important 
personalities as Spotted Tail and Red Cloud 
add much to the book's value as source 
material for the early western Sioux reser- 
vation years and the Army-Indian conflict 
era on the northern Plains. Through the 
medium of an army family's quarter-century 
on the western frontier, the role of the 
Regular Army in the development of the West 
can be traced from the turbulent 1860's to 
the stabilized 1890's. 

The book is well written by an eminently 
competent research-interpreter of northern 
Plains history. The more than 40 full page 
illustrations add a great deal of interest and 
information, for which the publisher is to be 
highly commended in this day of spiraling 
publications costs. Printed in good typo- 
graphic styling on high quality paper, Indians, 
Infants and Infantry is a credit to its author 


and to the publisher. 


Don Rickey 

Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Interpreting Our Heritage, by FREEMAN 
TILDEN, The University of North Carolina 


Press, Chapel Hill, 1957. 110 pp. 41 pl., 
$3.50. 


"Principles and Practices for Visitor Ser- 
vices in Parks, Museums, and Historic 
Places" is the sub-title of this worthwhile, 
informative little book. It was commissioned 
by the National Park Service and prepared by 
Mr. Tilden, a collaborator in the Service. 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, has written a concise and well 
phrased foreword and Christopher Critten- 
don, Director of the Department of Archives 
and History of North Carolina has contributed 
a meaningful preface from a quite different 
point of view. The excellent photographs 
clearly illustrate the many kinds of inter- 
pretation of scientific, historic, scenic, and 
other treasures available to the American 
public. The publishing and printing are ex- 
cellent. 

All this sounds as if we are dealing witha 
textbook for interpreters, a manual for park 
and museum guides. Although this is true to 
an extent, it is much more than that as it is 
also a fountain of information for the visitor 
to these places, explaining how to get the 
most out of the various kinds of parks, 
museums, historic places, scenic spots, 
recreation areas, and other public visitor 
centers. It is not confined to National Park 
Service areas but embraces all national, 
state, county, municipal, and private attrac- 
tions of this kind. It does not attempt a list- 
ing of all the localities available to visitors 
but instead uses numerous specific examples 
of such places to illustrate the individual 
kinds of interpretation of our heritage. 

Mr. Tilden clearly differentiates between 
information and interpretation. He empha- 
sizes that the interpreter's goal is not in- 
struction but provocation - provoking the 
visitor to see, to live, to be a part of the 
scene he is viewing. He illustrates inter- 
pretation by dioramas, well-worded signs 
and labels, campfire talks, hikes, movies, 
audience participation, working models, and 
the sheer splendor of a natural setting. Tilden 
admonishes the interpreter to appeal to the 
emotions, the inner feeling, the imagination 
of the visitor. The interpreter should be the 
visitor's bridge to the living realities of past 
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things and events. 

Yes, this is a textbook for interpreters and 
it should be owned and studied and used to 
the fullest by everyone who deals with 
visitors in parks and museums. It is alsoa 
visitor's guide to maximum enjoyment of 
park and museum visits. The guidebook 
nature of this volume may make it a bit 
monotonous for some, but as an inveterate 
visitor I wish I could have read this book 
20 years ago. My personal experiences in 
these places would have been much richer 
for it. 


Robert L. Stephenson 
Missouri Basin Project 
Smithsonian Institution 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The Long Creek Site, compiled by BOYD 
WETTLAUFER. Edited by William J. 
MAYER-OAKES With contributions by Boyd 
Wettlaufer, William J. Mayer-Oakes, 
Bruce A, McCorquodale, Aurella La Rocque, 
J. S. Clayton, and W. K. Janzen. Anthro- 
pological Series No. 2, Saskatchewan 
Museum of Natural History, Regina, 
1960. viii + 137 pp., 13 figs., 29 pls., 
13 tables. 


Salvage excavations in the Long Creek 
reservoir were sponsored by the Saskatche- 
wan Museum of Natural History and support- 
ed by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 
whose general manager rightly observes, in 
the foreword to The Long Creek Site, that 
salvage archaeology represents a solution to 
the dilemma of how to preserve the heritage 
of the past while developing a great energy 
resource. The corporation not only assumed 
much of the responsibility for survey and ex- 
cavation, but also for the publication of this 
valuable report. 

Long Creek, centrally located in North 
America, is a stratified site, containing 9 
successive layers of cultural debris ranging 
in age from about 300 to 5000 years. Thus, 
it adds another long sequence to the develop- 
ing chronology of the Northern Plains, sup- 
plementing such sites as Signal Butte, Picto- 
graph Cave, McKean, and Mortlach. In an 
attempt to exploit the full implications of 
climate and écology, Wettlaufer and Mayer- 
Oakes solicited some supplementary sections 
from natural scientists. 

McCorquodale, in his excellent section on 
vertebrate fauna, concludes that the habitat 
during the last 5000 years has remained 
essentially atypical, arid grassland. Wett- 
laufer has attempted, at length and in vain, 
I believe, to relate prehistoric occupations 
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to presumed drought periods, which he be- 
lieves to be cyclical and contemporaneous 
with drought periods elsewhere in North 
America. From this, he has estimated dates 
for some layers at LongCreek and Mortlach, 
but, in the end, relies primarily on a series 
of radiocarbon dates. 

Wettlaufer and Mayer-Oakes agree that the 
top 5 layers are discrete in time and pro- 
jectile point styles. Levell , subdivided 
for some reason into 1A and 1B in the de- 
scription, is later treated as a complex and 
assigned to the Hidatsa. Wettlaufer has been 
misled by the term Gros Ventre, which has 
been applied variably to the Hidatsa and 
Atsina. Obviously, many of his citations 
refer to the Atsina and, therefore,assignment 
of the complex to the Hidatsa is unacceptable. 

The second layer is assigned to the Avon- 
lea Culture because of several distinctive 
projectile points found in it. Wettlaufer sug- 
gests that the Avonlea element may be early 
Blackfoot. The reason is not compelling - 
Avonlea points have been found at another site 
which is attributed, without documentation, 
to the Blackfoot. At Gull Lake, Saskatchewan, 
in a bison drive tested by Wettlaufer in 1953 
and by the Kehoes in 1960, Avonlea points 
are from relatively early strata; and at the 
type site, they are 1500 + 100 years old 
(McCallum 1960: 80). This antiquity 
virtually precludes the hope of identifying 
Avonlea points with any historic group. 

Besant side-notched points characterize 
Layer 3. At Mortlach, Wettlaufer estimated 
the Besant Culture to last from 36 to 1287 
A.D., on grounds of dubious climatic tele- 
connexions. At the same site, Besant points 
were dated 374+ 325 A.D., while in the Old 
Woman's Buffalo Jump, Alberta, they were 
dated 308+60 A.D. These dates are con- 
formable with the overlying Avonlea layer at 
Long Creek. Although accepted in the Long 
Creek report, the estimate of 1287 A.D. for 
the last gasp of Besant is, surely, incorrect. 

The Pelican Lake Culture of Layer 4 con- 
tains distinctive points in the general style of 
some from Mortlach and from the lower 
layers of certain buffalo kills in Alberta and 
Montana. At Long Creek, the campsite is in 
the typical setting of a wintering site associ- 
ated with a buffalo jump. But, except for 
McCorquodale's reflection that the camp may 
have been near a kill, no mention is made of 
this possibility. The Pelican Lake layer was 
dated at B.C. 293 + 100; reasons for stating 
the complex lasted for 1000 years are not 
elaborated. 

The Hanna Culture of Layer 5, dated B.C. 
1300 to 1400, is postulated on the basis of 
one projectile point. Many will argue such 
free usage of the term "culture". One 
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swallow doesn't make a spring, nor one 
projectile point a culture. Other terms 
bother me: "level" for "layer"; "blade" for 
"knife"; and "type" for a group of specimens 
of undemonstrated historicity. 

Mayer-Oakes suspects that Layers 6-9 are 
probably representative of the same culture; 
and Wettlaufer assigns Layers 7 and 8 to the 
Oxbow Culture. The name is taken from 
the nearby Oxbow site, which yielded similar 
projectile points (Nero and McCorquodale 
1958). Wettlaufer's reason for estimating 
the age of Layer 6 to be 1843 B.C. escaped 
me. Layers. 7 and 8 are practically con- 
temporaneous at about 2650 B.C., supporting 
Wettlaufer's grouping. Layer 9 is dated at 
B.C. 3043 + 125; and the Oxbow site itself 
at B.C. 3244 + 130. The diagnostic points 
from these layers are compared with those 
from other Plains sites: Turin, Hill, Simon- 
son, Medicine Crow and Logan Creek. These 
early and recently emergent horizons are 
serving to close the gap between early and 
late Plains occupations. Probably they are, 
as suggested, derived from Archaic con- 
texts in the U. S. Middle West. Mayer-Oakes 
has committed Layers 6-9 to his Plains 
Archaic; personally I would just as soon see 
the term Archaic rest in peace. 

I do not question the tremendous value of 
The Long Creek Site, even though I could 
find more in it to quibble about. It is one of 
very few extensive site reports for the 
Canadian Plains, and it will continue to be a 
basic source in the area for years to come. 
The fieldwork on which it is based was sound 
and methodical, although some of it took 


place under extremely adverse conditions. 
The early publication of results is highly 
commendable; and the printer has done an 
excellent job. The supplementary reports 
represent an admirable attempt to extract 
every last scrap of information from the 
earth. 


McCallum, K. J. and W. Dyck 
1960 University of Saskatchewan Radiocar- 
bon Dates I. American Journal of_ 
Science Radiocarbon Supplement, Vol. 
2, pp. 72-81. New Haven. 


Mayer-Oakes, William J. 


1960 The Plains Archaic Concept. Selected 


Papers of the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical Sciences edited by Anthony F. 
C. Wallace, pp. 580-87. University 
of Pensylvania Press. Philadelphia. 


Nero, Robt. W. and Bruce A. McCorquodale 
1958 Report of an Excavation at the Oxbow 
Dam Site. The Blue Jay, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2, pp. 82-90. Regina. 


Wettlaufer, Boyd 
1955 The Mortlach Site inthe Besant Val- 
ley of Central Saskatchewan. Saskat- 
chewan Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series, No. 1, pp. 
1-113. Regina. 


Richard G. Forbis 
Glenbow Foundation 
Calgary, Alberta 
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PEACE MEDALS 
Marge Jester 


United States. " 


Reprinted from: American Indian Tradition 


"The earliest medals on record at the present time seem to be of Charles II of 
England which were issued to Indian Chiefs of Virginia and to be worn when they 
visited white settlements. These were issued about 1670." 


" The earliest of the Presidential medals is the Washington 1789. It is a large 
silver medal having an Indian standing with a tomahawk falling from his hand and in 
the act of accepting a pipe of peace from a female figure. Above is engraved "G. 
Washington" and below is the date 1789. On the reverse side is the shield of the 


" The first Presidential Indian Peace Medals to be struck were in 1801 for Thos. 
Jefferson and they differ from those which follow by being 2 shells united with a 
collar and suspension for hanging. The Jefferson Medal was struck by Jacob Reich, 
an assistant at the U. S. mint. These medals were given to Chiefs on the Lewis and 
Clark Expeditions. A number of Jefferson medals in pewter have turned up and are 
thought to have been struck about 1843 and used by fur traders." 


Vol. 7, No. 5, 1961 
Editor: Richard R. McAllister 
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Bone from Archaeological Sites - 
Charles E.Cleland; Notes and 
News; A New Chapter; Southeast 
Arkansas Archaeological Society 
- L. E. Sanders; An Archaeologi- 
cal Survey in the Alluvial Valley 
of the Mississippi River - James 
A. Ford; A Shelter Near Siloam 
Springs - Hester A. Davis. 


COLORADO ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Title: 
Serial No: 
Published 
At: 
Editor: 
Contents: 


Southwestern Lore 

Vo. XXVII, No.1, June, 1961, pp. 16 
University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 

Omer C. Stewart 

News for Archaeologists; Book 
Review; A Pithouse Village on the 
San Jaun River, N. M. - E. X. 
Gilbert; An Open Letter to Friends 
of Colorado Archaeology, O. C. 
Stewart; Songs for Southwestern 
Archaeological Folk - John Green 
way. 


‘COMANCHE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Title: 
Serial No: 
Published 


Bulletin 

Vol.1, No. 5, pp. 6 

Museum of the Great Plains 
Lawton, Oklahoma 

Barbara Anderson 

Museum Attendance; Election of 
Officers; Executive Committee; 
General Land Office Records; U. 
S. Weather Bureau Records;Mam- 


moth Excavation; New Exhibit; 
Traveling Exhibition; Publicity; 
Books Wanted;New Mexico Society; 
Fears U. S. Will Be Slum; Cor- 
win Honored; Trains; Director's 
Travels; Research Project; Con- 
ference on the History of Western 
America;Heritage Fund;Suggested 
Library Additions. 


KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Title: 
Serial No: 


Contents: 


Mirror 

Vol. VII, No. 4, July, 1961, pp. 4 
Memorial Building 

Topeka, Kansas 

Nyle H. Miller, Secretary 
Historical Properties to Receive 
Better Care; New Displays of 
Interest to Women in the Museum; 
Television Film and Still Photo- 
graphs Come to Society; Publi- 
cations and Funds Given to the 
Society; New Faces, Graduation 
and Elections Make Staff News; 
The Secretary's Desk; Book Ends. 


OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Contents: 


Chronicles of Oklahoma 

Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, Spring, 1961, pp. 
104 

Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Muriel H. Wright 

Lieutenant Averell's Ride, 1961 - 
M. H. Wright; Lieutenant William 
E. Burnett Letters - R. Estep; 
William L. McClellen Choctaw 
Agent, West - B. C. Pickett; The 
Comanche Bridge, 1843-1844 - 
R. A. Smith; A Review of the De 
Soto Expedition - L. McRill;Notes 
and Documents; Book Reviews; 
Minutes. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIAN TRADITION 


Contents: 


American Indian Tradition 
Vol. 7, No. 5, pp. 36 


Alton, Illinois 

Richard R. McAllister 

Peace Medals - M. Jester;Ameri- 
can Indian Music; Western Sioux - 
W. Powers; Hair Wraps - J. Yale; 
Central Algonkin Beadwork - R. 
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Salzer; Summer Dances - F. Tur- 
ley; Features. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Title: Museum News 
Serial No: Vol.22, No.6,June, 1961, pp.7 


W. H. Over Museum 

Vermillion, South Dakota 

Wesley R. Hurt, Jr. 

The Origin of the Courting Flute: 
A Legend in the Santee Dakota 
Dialect - Translated by Ella C. 
Deloria and Jay Brandon. 


TEXAS ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Bulletin 

Vol. 30, 1961, pp. 320 
University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 

T. N. Campbell 

Proceedings of the Fourth Con- 
ference on Caddoan Archaeology 
- E. Mott Davis; A Suggested 
Developmental Sequence for House 
Forms in the Caddoan Area - 
Edwin N. Wilmsen; The Limerick 
Site at Iron Bridge Reservoir, 
Rains County, Texas - Lathel F. 
Duffield. Indian Grinding Stones 
or Metates in East Texas - E. W. 
Mayner; Evidence of a Late Ar- 
chaic Horizon at Three Sites in 
the McGee Bend Reservoir, San 
Augustine County, Texas - Curtis 
D. Tunnell; Development of the 
Atlatl and Bow - Oren F. Evans; 
An Analysis of Archaic Materials 
from Three Areas of North Ameri- 
ca - Mardith K. Schuetz;Archaeo- 
logical Salvage in the Twin Buttes 
Reservoir Area, San Angelo, Tex. 
- F, E. Green; Deductions Con- 
cerning the Clear Fork Gouge- 
Cyrus N. Ray; The Elida Site, 
Evidence of a Folsom Occupation 
in Roosevelt County, Eastern New 


Mexico - James M. Warnica; A 

Basic Annotated Bibliography to 

Facilitate the Identification of 

Vertebrate Remains from Archaeo- 
logical Sites - S.J. Olsen; Three 

Central Texas Aspect Sites in 

Hill County, Texas, J.K. Long II; 

The Devils Mouth Site: A River 

Terrace Midden, Diablo Reser- 

voir, Texas - L. Johnson, Jr.; 

The Bogg Creek Sites of Wash- 
ington County, Texas - R.A. Hass- 
karl, Jr. Researches in Coahuilte- 
can Ethnography - R. C. Troike. 
A List of Radiocarbon Dates from 
Archaeological Sites in Texas - 
T. N. Campbell; Book Reviews 
by E. M. Davis and N. P. Troike. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Title: Molluscs in Archaeology and the 
Recent 

Serial No: No. 2, December, 1960, pp 15 

Published Department of Zoology 

At: Vancouver 8, British Columbia 

Editor: Robert J. Drake 

Contents: Annotated Bibliography on Mol- 
luscs in Archaeological Litera- 
ture: Research News. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Title: Archaeology Series 
Serial No: No. 4, 1961, pp. 83 
Published Department of Anthropology 
At: University of Texas, Austin 
Editor: T. N. Campbell 
Contents: The Pearson Site - Lathel F. Duf- 
field and Edward B. Jelks. 


U. S. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Title: Studies in Plains Anthro. & Hist. 
Serial No: No. 1, 1961, pp. 6 
Published Museum of the Plains Indian 
At: Browning, Montana 
Contents: Peyotism and the Blackfeet Indians 
of Montana - Leslie B. Davis. 


MONOGRAPHS AND ARTICLES 


Title: The Buffalo in Western Amer.Art 
Editor: 


Claude E. Schaeffer 
Published Museum of the Plains Indian 
: Browning, Montana 


Descriptive inventory of painting, 
prints and drawing from the Glen- 
bow Foundation Art Collection 
presented as an exhibition at the 
Museum of the Plains Indian June 
through September, 1961. 


Appraisal of the Archaeological 
Resources of the John Redmond 
Reservoir, Coffey and Lyon 
Counties, Kansas. 

Thomas A Witty 

February, 1961, 

Kansas State Historical Society 
Topeka, Kansas 
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